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Why Give to God? 


There is giggling outside my 
study door. Apparently my small 


son is coaching his smaller sister. 
Finally, there is a knock and they 
enter elegantly. It is my birthday 
and I am to be given gifts. 

Two packages are pushed at 
me. I am (of course) astounded; 
and I fumble at the fancy lop- 


sided wrappings while they 
writhe with joy at the thought of 
my happiness when I see what I 
have received. 

His present is a calendar, “good 
for the rest of the year, anyway,” 
pasted on a picture of a dog 
(hint!) and she has decorated 


some sandpaper with gold stars, 
for a match scratcher. 

I gave them all they have; their 
clothes, their bikes. their bread 
and butter. But it is all repaid by 
an old calendar and a bit of sand- 
paper—and the love these repre- 
sent. 

Why should we offer God back 
a symbolic bit of His measureless 
creation? He gave it to us first; 
He doesn’t need it. 

True, but when He chose to 
make us, He also chose to need 
our love. 

—Forward Day by Day 
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ULC Seeks Place for Returning Chaplains - - - - - - - |= - 


Progress in Pensions - -~ - - - - =  - By Harry Hodges 

Let's Look at the Record - - - - - - ~- By Edward K. Rogers 
Analysis of Roman Catholic propaganda 

EOVEIS NOTALUXURY - -~ - - = - = By Carl J. Schindler 
It overcomes fears and tensions of modern life 

MISSIONARY WITH WINGS - - - - °- — By Blanche G. Robbins 
Story of an airman who crashed in the jungle 

ST. PAUL WRITES ABOUT MINISTERS- - - - = - By John Schmidt 
Gives Corinthians a description of pastors’ real work 
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They make adjustments 
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Hirohito likes Christians 

The emperor of Japan told four 
American churchmen who visited him 
recently that he has a high regard for 
service rendered Japan and the world 
by Christian churches and schools. 

“Here was the Emperor of Japan, 
himself and his ancestors before him 
devotees of the Shinto faith, discussing 
with American churchmen the contri- 
bution to be made by Christians in the 
task of world reconstruction,” reports 
Walter W. Van Kirk, one of the Amer- 
ican visitors. 

The emperor wanted to know how 
the churches of America had been get- 
ting along during the war, said Dr. 
Van Kirk. 

Japanese Christians were surrounded 
during the war years by military police 
and “thought” police who tried to lay 
traps for them. Yet not many Chris- 
tians deserted their faith. “The more 
we saw of Christians over there, the 
more we marveled at the way they sur- 
vived persecution and peril,” Dr. Van 
Kirk asserted. 

“They want to build a new Japan— 
a Christian Japan. They recognize the 
need of help from the outside. But be- 
fore help is forthcoming, at least on a 
large scale, they want to help them- 
selves. They don’t want any favorit- 
ism shown them just because they are 
Christians. They don’t want to be fed 
better than the rest of the people. Pas- 
tors don’t want their homes rebuilt un- 
til their neighbors have something bet- 
ter than improvised huts.” 


College for China 


Decision to establish a Lutheran 


College for China—and the commis- 
sioning of Dr. Daniel Nelson to return 
to the United States to promote the 
project—highlighted the fifth meeting 
of the Lutheran Church Council held 
recently in Chungking. 

Presided over by Dr. Peng Fu, the 
Council asked the Rev. Sven W. Nils- 
sen, former assistant general secretary © 
of the Lutheran Board of Publication, 
to promote interest in the proposed col- | 
lege in Norway. Dr. Peng Fu will lead | 
the project among China’s churches. 

During a lengthy discussion of edu- | 
cational policies for postwar China, the | 
Council recommended students be sent 
abroad for further training and post- 
graduate work. Now that the war is 
over, China has urgent need for trained 
Christian laity in all professions. The 
Lutheran Church in China, the Coun- 
cil emphasized, should promote more 
interest in training such lay leadership. 

The Council named the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh, 
October 1946, as the place and time of 
the next general assembly of the Lu- 
theran Church of China. 


China seminary opens 

Thirty students were on hand for the 
opening of Chungking’s Lutheran ; 
Seminary, Sept. 20, with others still 
to come. 

Located at a former YMCA com- 
pound overlooking the rapidly flowing | 
Yangtze River, the seminary’s forest | 
setting is ideal for suburban quiet yet | 
within easy reach of Sunday services | 
in downtown Chungking. It is not far | 
from the recently opened Lutheran | 
Service Center. ) 
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Here is the first photograph received in this country of a meeting of the new All-Union Council 


of Evangelical Christians and Baptists, major Protestant groups in the Soviet Union. 
being addressed by Y. N. Zhidkov, chairman of the Council. 


This year a new preparatory class 
of college grade was added to the 
seminary course. Also, several Chinese 
members were added to the preparatory 
school faculty. 


Religion in Russia 

By this time there are 90 students in 
the Russian Orthodox Theological In- 
stitute near Moscow. Many more wish 
to attend, but space is limited. The 
Soviet government has given the 
church the former theological academy 
in Zagorsky, where there is room for 
600 to 800 students. 

Religious freedom in Russia will be 
“more extensive” in the future than it 
is at present, says the Rev. Antonio 
Laberge, only Roman Catholic priest 
in Moscow. Father Laberge recently 
reached Russia from his home in the 


United States. 
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“I have been favorably impressed by 
what I have seen so far,” he told a 
Religious News Service correspondent. 

Lutherans are waiting for answer to 
the big question about religious free- 
dom in Russia and in areas recently 
brought under Russian influence. Ac- 
cording to prewar count, there are 
about 17,000,000 Lutherans in terri- 
tories now Moscow-controlled. This 
includes a million in Latvia, 550,000 in 
Czechoslovakia, 1,850,000 in East Prus- 
sia, and additional millions in Pom- 
erania, Silesia, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
and elsewhere. 


Czech government 

There are 38 Lutherans among 300 
members of the Czechoslovak provi- 
sional government, reports Religious 
News Service. One hundred twenty- 
three of the members profess no re- 
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ligious belief, and 112 are Roman Cath- 
olic. 

Roman Catholics are said to be win- 
ning a battle against Communism. 
Working against communist influence 
is the People’s Party, largely Catholic- 
controlled. Czech Catholic Action is 
also at work, particularly in university 
circles where Communism has had its 
strongest hold. 

A village priest in Moravia is re- 
ported to have become a Communist 
and his entire flock with him, but such 
an instance is said to be exceptional. 


Lutherans agree on topics 

Four Lutheran groups in America 
are planning to work together in pre- 
paring topic material for study in the 
monthly Brotherhood meetings. The 
Augustana Synod, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, ULC, and perhaps the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church will be asso- 
ciated in this effort. A meeting was 
held Nov. 10 to reach an agreement 
which may go into effect in 1947. 

The Rev. Arthur H. Getz was elected 
chairman of the editorial committee. 
Writers were selected for each topic on 
the year’s program. If plans are car- 
ried into effect, men of all national Lu- 
theran brotherhoods will be studying 
the same topics each month throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Erb appointed secretary 

The Rev. Earl S. Erb has been named 
ad interim secretary of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. He succeeds Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Stough who died Nov. 10, after 
filling the secretary’s chair for 32 years. 

Pastor Erb was named at a special 
meeting of the Ministerium’s executive 
committee, Nov. 15. He will serve un- 
til the next convention of synod in May. 
He has been secretary of benevolence 
for the Ministerium since 1944. Prior 
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to that time he was executive secretary 
of the synodical Board of Christian 
Education. 


Competition for Lone Ranger 

Church people are making a bid for 
the ears of radio-listening youngsters. 
To keep up with Dick Tracy and Super- 
man, the church-sponsored program is 
called “All Aboard for Adventure.” It 
puts on the air some fast-paced hero 
stories about missionaries such as Dr. | 
Gordon Seagrave. 

In 1946 there are to be 36 of the 15- / 
minute programs. Some will have home | 
mission _ subjects. Listeners will be | 
taken by radio to mission schools in | 
the Tennessee mountains and on a trek | 
with migrant families. This series will | 
be called “Adventures USA.” | 

Programs are recorded by profes-_ 
sionals at the National Broadcasting | 
Company. They can be offered by 
church groups to local radio stations. 
They are also available on phonograph 
records for use in churches. Everett 
C. Parker is director of a joint com- 
mittee of Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians who have 
created the popular program. 


A Methodist in the movies 

Top man in production of motion 
pictures in England is J. Arthur Rank. 
Next year his companies will produce 
30 pictures. He is president of British 
Film Producers Association, and has. 
important holdings in companies owning. 
650 English theaters. 

But most of all Mr. Rank is inter- 
ested in the church. He is an ardent 
Methodist. It was his devotion to his | 
church which made him a movie pro-_ 
ducer. Eager to bring a religious mes-_ 
sage to the public, in 1935 he sub- : 
scribed to a fund for production of 
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films to be shown in chapels and mis- 
sion halls. Before long he was the 
leading figure in the British film in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Rank was in America this fall, 
conferring with movie magnates. Ata 
dinner held in his honor by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, a Methodist bishop was in- 
vited to say grace. “And this,” says a 
movie trade paper, “is probably the 
first instance in the history of American 
films that such a function has been 
opened with prayer.” 


Actor discovers Bible 

The Saturday Evening Post of\Nov. 
24 tells the story of actor Charles 
Laughton and the Bible. Laughton has 
discovered that the Scriptures contain 
the most dramatic stories in the world, 
which he is eager to read aloud to any- 
one who will listen. 

“He would like to treat the Bible as 
if it were a great and inspired play, 
and act it out with all its inherent 
poetry, drama and intimate affinity with 
man and his fate,” says the Post. “It 
is, for him, the perfect script.” 

Laughton reads the stories of Noah, 
David, and other Old Testament nota- 
bles. He reveals the amazing literary 
power of the Book. Before long, screen 
players such as Laughton may be 
signed up for phonograph-record mak- 
ing from the Bible, as an aid in re- 


ligious education. 


Twentieth-century revival 
Radio, movies, and newspapers must 


‘be the means of Christian evangelism 


now, says Bishop C. M. Chavasse of the 
Church of England. He is calling for a 
“missionary invasion of the modern 


- agencies of propaganda” to spread the 


Gospel. 
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Four million dollars in the next fiye 
years will be needed for the program 
of Christian propaganda the bishop 
considers necessary. The Assembly of 
the Church of England has approved 
the expenditure. 

“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the 
gulf between the church and the or- 
dinary life and thinking of the English 
people,” says Bishop Chavasse. “Our 
task today is far more formidable than 
that which confronted the early church 
in missionary lands:” 


Protestant films 

The long-talked-about Protestant 
Film Commission was finally organized 
last month. It has an annual budget 
of $19,500 subscribed by 14 denomina- 
tions. 

Major purpose of the organization is 
to provide, distribute, and exhibit re- 
ligious motion pictures. It will also 
represent the interests of Protestant- 
ism in Hollywood, encouraging the pro- 
duction of Protestant slanted films. 

The Commission is looking for a mil- 
lion dollars to finance production of 
religious films suitable for Protestant 
churches. Individuais and church or- 
ganizations will be asked to give the 
money. 


Airplanes for missionaries 

A flying school for missionaries has 
been established at Winona Lake, In- 
diana. It is called Victory Sky Pilots, 
Inc. Six have already been graduated 
from the school. One, the Rev. C. Wel- 
don Culver, is now en route to India 
for the Oriental Missionary Society. 

The school was established by the 
Rev. Paul Hartford who plans to leave 
soon on a 20,000-mile trip by amphibian 
plane in Central and South America 
to demonstrate advantages of air travel 
in mission work. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Tito Is In 

Tue NEws (Nov. 12) THAT MarsHAL 
Tito has won control of Yugoslavia is 
impressive when put in terms of a 90 
percent vote of the nation’s 8,020,671 
voting population. Whether it will spell 
peace and security for the future is 
quite another matter. Beneath this sur- 
face appearance of a free and enthu- 
siastic election lies the fact that there 
are at least five strong parties, organ- 
ized on racial and religious lines, con- 
stantly in armed conflict and dedicated 
to the proposition that guns are might- 
ier than votes. Any combination of 
these forces that effects a triumph is 
bound to be temporary. 

One U. S. Army officer, for months 
in charge of the coastal underground 
arrangements which would enable shot- 
down Allied fliers and other battle 
casualties to escape from enemy-held 
territory with Yugoslavian help, 
vouches for the implacable and fero- 
cious hatred that divides the several 
parties. His comment to the writer on 
Tito’s victory was to the effect that 
Tito won because at the time he had 
the most machine guns, and they were 
furnished by Tito’s ideological backer, 
the Soviet. 


Battle of Tokyo 
THE POSSIBILITY STEADILY GROWS 
stronger that Japanese nationalists will 


use the present political scramble in ~ 


Japan to stage a comeback for some 
considerable return of the rights and 
privileges of the old regime. A recent 
statement (Nov. 3) ‘of Japanese officials, 
that “the final decision on revision 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


should be made at the instance of the 


Emperor,” emphasizes the significance — 


of at least eight of the new political 
parties having prominent war-party 
nationalists at their head. 


That is true in the case of the Japan > 


National Party, with Yoshio Kodama, | 


the wartime youth leader and purchas- 
ing agent for the militarists who ex- 
ploited the raw materials of conquered 
areas, as its moving figure; of the Na- 


tional Federation of Toilers, directed | 


by Ryoichi Sasagawa who is likewise 


a prominent member of the House of | 


Representatives; of the New Japan 


Party, led by General Keizo Kawa- | 


mura, formerly the right-hand man of 
Ex-Premier Tojo. 


Sasagawa, by the way, is making the © 


most of the U.S.A.-Soviet rift over con- 
trol methods in Japan by loudly pro- 
claiming that his organization is out 
for “a finish fight” with the Com- 
munists. 


Germ Killer 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS WHO ARE BOTH- 
ered and worried by recurring visita- 
tions of measles, chicken-pox, mumps, 
etc., will be interested in control ex- 
periments now being conducted in three 
large rural schools. 


The experiments 


are under the direction of Drs. J. E. | 
Perkins and Anne Bahlke for the New 


York State Department of Health. 
These schools were chosen because 
they had the same general building 


plan, similar ventilating systems, and 


the same air circulation per pupil. 
The treatment is implemented by the 


use of GE germ-killing ultra-violet. 
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ray lamps in the classrooms. These are 
made of special glass which transmits 


ultra-violet bactericidal light, and are 


placed in a trough to protect the chil- 
dren from ultra-violet “sunburn.” Their 
location near the ceiling aids the dis- 
infection of the circulating air in the 
upper irradiated section of the rooms. 


Predicting explosions 

FORTUNE-TELLERS are doing a land- 
office business in the wrecked build- 
ings of downtown Berlin. Their dupes 
are chiefly the wives and relatives of 
missing men. While they are carrying 
on their business of deception, they 
refrain from putting their Ree 
powers to work on a matter of \ex- 
tremely practical import all around 
them. Their revelations are given in 
the midst of the explosions of hitherto 
unexploded bombs or mines, which are 
constantly being set off by clearance- 
workers, by people gathering fire- 
wood from the ruined buildings, and 


> by children playing in the rubble. 


Here would be a grand chance for the 
fortune-tellers to apply their alleged 
mystic powers in disclosing dangers. 


Freedom of Faith 

In QUOTIDIANO, AN ARDENT ITALIAN 
Catholic newspaper, is quite frank in 
stating that “an independence within 
the limits of the common law is not 
sufficient, because the Catholic Church 
is larger than the state and the greater 
cannot be contained by the lesser.” This 
was asserted as part of an argument 
that “in a Catholic land, no equal 
rights can be accorded to the religion 
of Christ and of the Holy Monkey, or, 
even worse, equal treatment of Cathol- 
icism and denominations adverse to 


- Catholicism.” 


This attitude is matched by the re- 
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cent decision of Eire’s High Court that 
a priest in Ireland “could not be made 
to testify in a civil court.” Justice Duffy 
added, “it would be intolerable that 
the common law, as expounded after 
the Reformation, should bind people 
who had rejected the Reformation as 
heresy.” 

That is also the basis on which jus- 
tices on the bench in Quebec are en- 
couraged by ecclesiastical pressure to 
declare mixed marriages invalid. All 
this gives point to the plea now being 
made in Italy by Prof. Cacciaputo of 
the University of Rome that something 
must be done to alleviate the severe 
repressions of Protestants in Italy, a 
condition that was greatly aggravated 
by reason of the Concordat of 1929 
between the Vatican and Mussolini. 


Rubbish 


THIS IS NO ARGUMENT for hoarding 
rubbish, but rubbish may have some. 
unexpected uses. There have been 
many scores of huge rubble heaps in 
London, piled up from the clearing 
away of bombed buildings; but they 
are disappearing. They were set aside 
by ordinance for work of national im- 
portance. The wood and metal were 
salvaged whenever usable in rehabili- 
tation. The coarser rubble was com- 
mandeered to make the Mulberry har- 
bors for the invasion of Normandy. 

When flying bombs forced the shift- 
ing of defenses, rubbish went into the 
foundations of new gun-sites. It was 
found to be superior in the construc- 
tion of runways for aerodromes. The 
finer material is now being used to 
raise the level of a lake in Kent, and 
for filling in marshes. When London’s 
new housing project is laid out, the 
roadways and streets will be built of 
these scraps of old London. 


WASHINGTON , 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Joint Session 

The joint session of the Congress to 
hear Prime Minister Attlee of England 
completely fills the House. Such ses- 
sions are like movie premiers with 
Klieg lights and flashes... . A young 
lady sat next to me in the gallery and 
exulted as Senator Clyde Hoey came 
in with a big red carnation in his lapel. 
Then she spoke her first word to me, 
“Doesn’t Senator Hoey look lovely? 
He’s my Senator.” And I asked, “Where 
are you from in North Carolina?” 
“China Grove,” she answered. 


Attlee and Truman 

President Truman and Mr. Attlee are 
much alike, it seems to me. Even the 
glasses they wear look the same. They 
are not dramatists but both have 
steady, honest, practical minds and a 
ring of sincerity in their voices. They 
speak in prose-essay style with none 
of Churchill’s classical English nor 
Roosevelt’s rhythmic radio cadences. 
Both men use simple, matter-of-fact, 
business sentences. They talk like ex- 
ecutives dictating to stenographers. 


Roosevelt and Churchill 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
were much alike, too. It was a Holly- 
wood premiere when either of them 
spoke to the Congress. Who will ever 
forget the day Churchill spoke and was 
so thunderously applauded that finally 
he came back and flashed his famous 
V sign? And how Roosevelt could toss 
back that wonderful head of his, with 
nose-tip glasses, wave his hand as with 
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a magic wand, and stick out his chin! 
No Barrymore could top it. 


Englishmen 

These Englishmen do have a way in- 
speaking that teaches us Americans — 
lots. But Mr. Attlee made a mistake 
that neither Roosevelt nor Churchill 
would have made. In listing the three 
foremost generals of the war, he first 
named General Eisenhower, then didn’t 
pause for the applause he should have 
known would follow, so the names of 
the others could not be heard. How 
his predecessor or our former presides ) 
would have read that line! 


Attlee's Speech 

Mr. Attlee compared England to a> 
soldier returning home from the war, « 
finding his house bombed and his busi- 
ness gone. He must start afresh. So 
must England. ... Mr. Attlee stuck his 
chin out and said that those who have 
stood up to the enemy for six years are 
not going to be defeated now by eco- 
nomics. ...I liked the ring in his voice 
as he pled for world prosperity and 
good neighborliness. 


Tough on Speakers 

There’s a practice at such affairs, 
psychologically devastating to the ef- 
fectiveness of a speaker, of distributing 
advance copies of speeches to the press. 
The press gallery at this session was 
filled with these copies and, naturally, 
everybody “turned over” at the same 
time. It reminded me of a cheering sec- 
tion at a Navy football game. 
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Last Call for 1945 World Action 


ACTION IS NECESSARY NOW TO MEET NEEDS OF LUTHERANS IN EUROPE 


NEXT YEAR it will be too late to come to the rescue of those in Europe who 
will die this winter unless help reaches them soon. The big Lutheran World 
Action fund, $10,000,000, to be gathered in 1946-47, will not be available this 
winter, That is why the 1945 World Action appeal must be met in full. 


“CAN WE INTEREST you in saving a 
life?” writes Dr. Paul C. Empie, as- 
sistant director of the National Lu- 
theran Council. “It has come to that. 
At the beginning we talked in terms 
of saving souls through spiritual aid to 
Europe. Now it is a matter of medical 
supplies, vitamins, concentrated foods, 
clothing—all desperately needed by\in- 
nocent children, frantic mothers, pas- 
tors and their families. 

“You can’t give spiritual relief to 
dead people,” Dr. Empie reminds Lu- 
therans. Setting free the souls of 
Europeans from the tyranny of the last 
decade will not maintain life in weary 
and wasted bodies. 


Tue 1945 Worutp AcTION goal was or- 
iginally set at $1,790,000. Of this only 
$300,000 was budgeted for European 
relief. Even before the Appeal was 
fully launched it became evident that 
much more money would be needed to 
help Lutherans of Germany, Finland, 
and elsewhere in Europe. It was de- 
cided that $1,790,000 was to be only the 
minimum goal, and all funds above that 
amount were to go to Europe. 

The minimum goal has already been 
reached. In the few weeks remaining 
in 1945, it is essential that the fund be 
pushed up to the full $2,500.000. 

All World Action funds already gath- 
ered should be hurried to synodical 
treasuries as soon as received, urges 


- Dr. Empie. Synods are asked to send 


such funds to World Action head- 
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quarters immediately. Congregations 
which have not already made a max- 
imum contribution should act quickly. 

“A five-man Lutheran commission, 
including Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, is 
now visiting Europe, including Ger- 
many,” Dr. Empie states. “How cruel 
to force these men to say to our breth- 
ren, ‘We love you and will help you if 
you stay alive until next spring.’ ” 


THE Unitep Nations organization to 
provide postwar relief is prevented by 
law from giving help in Germany or 
Finland. The World Council of 
Churches has called upon Christians to 
meet the emergency, and has appointed 
the American Lutheran,-Dr. S. C. Mich- 
elfelder, to direct this work. 

“We are apt to ease our conscience,” 
warns Dr. Empie, “by saying, ‘What 
can we hope to do? We can’t achieve 
for 20,000,000 people what the United 
Nations are unable to do!’ Yet, should 
we not try, even though we may be able 
to rescue only, say, 200,000 victims who 
are our brethren?” 

Dr. Michelfelder assures us_ that 
through the International Red Cross 
and other channels, supplies can be sent 
immediately if funds are available. Re- 
lief shipments through the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction have already started. 


“Wer WHO HAVE had first-hand oppor- 
tunities to discover the conditions that 


American soldiers feed hungry European children. Provision by military governments is insufficient 


to care for millions of starving people. American churches are urged to help. 


exist today in Europe as an aftermath 
of the war appeal to the churches of the 
more favored lands to launch an imme- 
diate effort to secure material supplies 
for relief,” declare church representa- 
tives at World Council headquarters in 
Geneva Switzerland. 

“We do not propose that the churches 
assume any part of the responsibility 
which belongs to UNRRA and the mil- 
itary governments. We have come to 
the definite conclusion, however, that 
the churches must supplement the gov- 
ernmental program by special efforts 
of their own. 

“In appealing to the churches to give 
physical relief to the suffering in Europe 
during the critical emergency of the 
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coming winter we do not suggest that 
they make this a substitute for the pro- 
gram already under way for rebuilding 
the shattered church life of the Con- 
tinent. On the contrary, we urge with 
all the power at our command that the 
plans for undergirding the churches of 
Europe in their evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and social work be pressed with 
the greatest vigor. We regard this pro- 
gram as fundamental to the spiritual 
life of Europe. But we ask that, in ad- 
dition to these plans, there be a united 
effort at once to secure large quanti- 
ties of food, clothing, bedding, vitamins, 
medicines and other essentials for the 
maintenance of life, as an emergency 
measure for the winter that lies ahead.” 
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ULC Seeks Place for Returning Chaplains 


“The United Lutheran Church is doing everything possible to aid its released 
chaplains in the resumption of regular work in the Church,” reports Dr. W. H. 
Greever. A personnel office is being maintained under Dr. Greever’s direction 
to aid in prompt placement of returning chaplains. 


“Tt is now evident that some chap- 
lains will be released from government 
service for whom there will be no im- 
mediate calls from congregations in the 
synod to which they belong,” Dr. 
Greever says. When presidents of 
synods find that no calls are available 
for their released chaplains, they file 
names and full information with the 
personnel office. “4 

In synods where vacancies exist, 
presidents request the personnel office 
for information about returnee chap- 
lains eligible for calls. No recommen- 
dations are made directly by Dr. 
Greever to congregations which are 
without pastors. 

Where no calls are available either 
through the synodical offices or the per- 
sonnel office, arrangements are being 
made for temporary assignment of re- 
turning chaplains to certain ULC 
boards for six months’ service in des- 
ignated appointments. Emergency 
needs of men returning from the chap- 


Money To Be Divided 


Hearings will begin Monday in the 
Church House, New York City, to deter- 
mine distribution among boards and 
agencies of the United Lutheran Church 
of the emergency fund accumulated dur- 
ing the year. 

It is expected that apportionment giv- 
ing of the ULC in 1945 will reach $2,000,000. 
About three-fourths of this is given to the 
boards of the church in their regular 
- monthly allotments. These funds meet the 
usual running expenses for missions, edu- 
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Secretary Walton H. Greever 


laincy will be met from a special fund 
established by the ULC executive 
board. 


cation, and social work. 

The remaining fund, which may reach a 
half-million, has been reserved for spe- 
cial needs which have developed during 
the war period. The Board of Education, 
especially, has been obliged to help ULC 
colleges through difficult days. The Boards 
of American Missions and of Foreign Mis- 
sions plan expanded programs for 1946. 

Hearings will be conducted by the 
finance committee of the ULC executive 
board. Recommendations will be consid~ 
ered at the executive board meeting on 
Jan. 30. 
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PROGRESS IN PENSIONS 


By HARRY HODGES 


Pension Plan for ULC Non-ministerial Employees Will Go Into Effect January |! 


A CONGREGATION employing a parish secretary or sexton may, after Jan. 1, 
enroll these employees in a new pension plan of the United Lutheran Church. 
A church orphanage with a dozen caretakers, cooks, or other employees, may 
enter these non-ministerial staff members on the pension list. 


Employees of churches and church 
institutions in the United States are not 
included in government social security 
legislation. In the United Lutheran 
Church there has been no retirement 
income for lay employees. The new 
plan will bring the church up to date 
in pension provision. It will be financed 
by a 4 percent payroll deduction from 
employees’ wages and a 4 percent con- 
tribution by employers to the pension 
fund. 

A similar plan of contributions and 
deductions on behalf of ministers has 
been in effect in the United Lutheran 
Church for one year. Until this con- 
tributory plan was established, retired 
and disabled ministers could count only 
on $300-a-year pensions forthcoming 
from the non-contributory fund. 


THe ULC Boarp or PENSIONS AND 
Relief is now operating three pension 
plans. The first is unique, a non-con- 
tributory plan, in which all clergymen 
participate at disability or retirement. 
No other Church operates such a plan. 
This is a service pension and is pay- 
able to all, independent of personal 
income. 

The second is the contributory plan 
for ministers, into which both the min- 
ister and his employing agency pay 4 
percent of his salary during the years 
of his activity. The benefits of the con- 
tributory plan are in addition to those 
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of the non-contributory plan. This is 
the plan operated by most other 
churches. 

The third is a contributory plan for 
the laity, into which both the member 


and his employing agency pay 4 per- | 
cent of his salary during his active © 


years. This plan differs from the min- 


isters’ plan in that the employer en- | 


rolls his employees. 
As with the ministers’ contributory 
plan so with the plan for the laity we 


are the last of the churches to adopt it. 


Our agencies which employ laymen find 
it difficult to keep them, due to the fact 
that along with small salaries there is 
no provision for retirement. In secular 
employment there is such provision. 
The Church at its Minneapolis conven- 
tion instructed the Executive Board 
and the Board of Pensions and Relief 
to formulate a Lay Contributory Pen- 
sion Plan and to put it into operation. 


FoR SOME TIME THESE TWO BOARDS AND 
the actuary have been formulating a 
plan. It is now complete. Both boards 
have approved it. It will be put into 
general effect on January 1. Those 
eligible for membership are lay em- 
ployees of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, its constituent synods, 
boards, agencies, institutions, and the 
congregations who are enrolled as 
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Pensions take away worries of old age 


members by the respective employers 
and the Pension Board. A copy of the 
plan may be had by requesting it from 
the Pension Board office. 


Everybody who serves another per- 
son or an organization is legitimately 
entitled to compensation. This prin- 
ciple pertains also to thé service of a 
minister in the Christian Church, for 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” The 
chief compensations for the effort he 
puts into his work are spiritual. The 
foremost of these is the satisfaction de- 
rived from the privilege of ministering 
under a personal call from his Master 
with the assurance of His blessing. 
There is also the joy resulting from the 
love expressed by those into whose 
lives he has been permitted to bring 
peace and comfort, or the confidence 


- of those whose steps he guided in ways 


of Christian living, and the gratitude of 
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all to whom he proclaimed the gospel 
of salvation. 


THE SPIRITUAL SERVICES RENDERED BY 
the steward of God’s mysteries cannot 
be compensated in dollars and cents, 
as is done in the case of labor in a sec- 
ular occupation. A faithful servant of 
the Lord does not expect to be fully 
compensated for his services, but a 
measure of “support” ought to be pro- 
vided by the members of his congrega- 
tion with a view to his maximum ef- 
ficiency, which includes far more than 
the mere cost of food, clothing, shelter, 
rearing of a family and medical care. 


However, the support of the minister 
or missionary who receives the min- 
imum in salary is usually less than the 
standard wages of unskilled labor. 
Most servants of the Church (clergy- 
man and layman) have no income 
above the actual current expense of 
modest living. In the past there has 
been little opportunity for most min- 
isters to lay aside a little for a rainy 
day and that is the main reason why 
they are so unprepared to meet the 
emergencies of retirement. 

This is equally true of our lay em- 
ployees. Outside the Church they 
could command larger salaries. The 
laymen in executive positions could 
command a greater salary for similar 
service in business. But we have con- 
secrated laymen as well as clergymen, 
who are content to work for smaller 
salaries in the service of the church. 

Hence, justice and honor demand 
that the Church in general and its 
members in particular assume the ob- 
ligation of providing for the servants 
of the Lord and their dependents 
when in the twilight of life they can 
no longer serve the Church. This is the 
function of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 
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Let’s Look at the Record | 


By EDWARD K. ROGERS 


Free-swinging Attack on Roman Catholic Propaganda 


While some well-meaning Prot- 
estants in this country spend much time 
on interfaith fellowship movements— 
which have never had any real Roman 
Catholic support—the Roman Church 
is busy spinning a web of propaganda 
which weaves threads of truth, half- 
truth, and falsehood into an amazing 
fabric. It is an amazing fabric because 
the Roman Catholic Church has long 
been a master of propaganda. There is 
similarity in propaganda methods used 
by Rome’s representatives and the re- 
cent Berlin gang. Both groups have 
cried “persecution and discrimination” 
over small matters to distract attention 
from great injustices and persecutions 
of which they were themselves guilty at 
the same moment. 

I have been moved to write by the 
content of literature being distributed 
by the Roman Church. Some of it has 
been distributed by Catholic chaplains 
in army and navy chapels. If Prot- 
estants handed out material critical of 
Rome, her people would cry to the 
skies about our bigotry. However, if 
her chaplains hand out material critical 
of Protestants, it is quite all right. It 
is a bit of a double standard. 

I have been impressed with the way 
the Roman Catholics try to claim the 
credit for social progress which has 
been made in countries where they are 
numerically weak. They brazenly shout 
that they have the cure for the social 
ills of countries such as the United 
States and Britain. At the same time 
they fail to admit there are social ills 
in backward Spain and Italy, where 
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they have always seen to it that only 
Roman Catholicism reaches the people. 
They have seldom lifted an arm to rid 
Catholic and confused France of any of 
her problems. They have done so lit- 
tle to remedy great social ills in medi- 
eval Latin America that the countries 
there are now ripe for a Communistic 
harvest. 


IT IS STARTLING the way some Roman 
Catholic writers try to blame fascist 
totalitarianism on Protestants. The fact 
is the German type of fascism was born 
in Catholic Bavaria. It was older in 
Catholic Italy and found fertile soil in 
Spain under Franco. The Roman 
Church never did anything to lead her 
people away from that type of political 
thought—not as long as she could do 
business with the fascist states. She 
made a concordat, or treaty, with Mus- 
solini whereby she received temporal 
rights to the Vatican City and 
$90,000,000 in money and Italian bonds. 
Nothing was said about the attacks on 
Albania and Greece. Most especially 
was nothing said about Ethiopia, where 
Mussolini promptly expelled Prot- 
estant missionaries and permitted only 
Roman Catholics to work. 

Spain is another sad story. The Ro- 
man Church has let her blessing rest 
upon Franco’s regime. The Spanish 
bishops are Franco men and still de- 
fend him. Why shouldn’t they when 
Franco restored power and property to 
the Roman Church after the Spanish 
Republic had separated church and 
state and had taken much of the land 
owned by the Church for distribution 
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among the peasants? It must be kept in 
mind that the Roman Church, in coun- 
tries such as Spain (and some others 
untouched by the Reformation), con- 
trols much of the land. They rent most 
of it out to tenant farmers. Over here 
they condemn tenant farming in some 
sections of the country where it is 
abusive, but over there they practice it. 

There was also a concordat between 
the Pope and Hitler in the early days 
of Nazi Germany. It didn’t work very 
well but perhaps well enough to spare 
the Roman Church many of the hard- 
ships which befell the Evangelical 
Church. It is interesting to see how 
fascist ideas took hold upon Catholic 
France (where there is a demand \that 
twelve collaborating French bishops be 
replaced), on Hungary, Austria, and 
other Catholic lands overrun by the 
Germans. 

Fascism did not spread in any real 
way to Protestant lands overrun by 
Germany. It never had a chance in 
Holland, Denmark, or Finland. The ef- 
forts of Quisling only drew opposition 
from the Norwegians. Perhaps Fas- 
cism is something which takes root and 
grows only where a totalitarian Church 
has prepared the soil for it. I wondered 
about the religious background of 
Germany’s Nazi leaders. I discovered 
that Hermann Goering had a Protestant 
background, but then I found that Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Himler, Streicher, and 
Von Papen were Catholics. Goebbel’s 
father had been a teacher in a Roman 
Catholic school and Von Papen was an 
old favorite at the Vatican. 


You can imagine how I felt one day 
on the Rhineland front when I read one 
of our army intelligence reports which 
went something like this, “You need 
not expect any sabotage or opposition 
in the Rhineland, as these people are 
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almost entirely Roman Catholic.” It 
seemed to infer that the Nazis were all 
Protestant. The sad thing is a lot of 
American officers read that and swal- 
lowed it as truth. 


Another neat piece of propaganda 
which Rome aims at Protestants deals 
with Communism. Catholics like to 
hint that they are the bulwark against 
Communism and that it is a threat 
which comes from liberal political 
thought fostered in Protestant lands. 
Well, my friends, where do you find 
Communism bidding for power outside 
of Russia today? It isn’t in the United 
States, Britain, Holland, or the Scan- 
dinavian lands. If I gather the news 
right, it is a bit of a threat at least in 
Italy, France, Poland, Austria, Mexico, 
and some other lands—all Roman 
Catholic. I don’t mean to say that the 
Church of Rome likes Communism. 
God forbid! There does seem to be a 
possibility that her neglect of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people in lands 
where she is supreme may contribute 
to driving the people toward Com- 
munism. 

Half-truths and falsehoods must be 
answered. The answers must be pos- 
itive and built on truth and fairness. 
They must set forth the whole picture. 
The Roman Catholic Church deserves 
credit for interest in education, char- 
ities, and some social problems in this 
country. Her influence here is rather 
new, and she shouldn’t indulge in 
Hibernian braggadocio concerning her 
part in America. After all, if it were 
not for more than a hundred million 
Protestants and non-Catholics in Amer- 
ica, the Roman Church here might 
show about as much interest in educa- 
tion, charity, and social matters as she 
does in Latin America and southern 
Europe. 
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Love is nota 


By CARL J. SCHINDLER 


Luxury 


Next to Food and Shelter, Our Greatest Need 
Is Love. But Love May Be Imitation, or Unwise 


THERE ARE SOME THINGS 
we must have to stay 
alive. We differ in the 
amount of food, sleep, 
and protection against 
the weather which we 
require, but the complete 
absence of any of these 
will soon cause death. If 
good food and _ proper 
housing cannot be obtained, an indi- 
vidual will seek substitutes, no matter 
how inadequate or unsatisfactory they 
may be. 

There are likewise certain indispen- 
sable psychic needs, and if they are not 
met in a normal wholesome manner the 
individual will supplement his im- 
poverished emotional life by a variety 
of artificial feelings. He becomes a 
neurotic, that is, a person whose emo- 
tional tendencies are at war with each 
other. 

Man’s basic psychic needs are few 
in number and “the greatest of these is 
love.” Psychiatrists are rapidly coming 
to think of love as the most fundamen- 
tal human emotion, the very soil from 
which personality grows and receives 
its nourishment. How important love 
is for a normal mental life may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in many mental 
diseases the capacity for love is greatly 
diminished. 

The most adequate description of 
genuine love is still St. Paul’s thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. With 
profound psychological understanding 
the Apostle analyzes the essential ele- 
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ments of love: It is 
neither a matter of the 
intellect or will but of 
feeling; its purpose is a 
sense of fellowship, of 
union with others like 
oneself. It refrains from 
criticism not because it 
is unaware of faults but 
because it delights in 
Love is unselfish for it 


forgiveness. 
seeks no ulterior end apart from itself. 
It furnishes the deepest insight because 
it establishes the closest relationship 
possible among humans. 


WISE AND GENUINE PARENTAL LOVE 


provides the ideal start for a normal 


and satisfying life. The child that can 
feel secure with his parents will later 


in life be able to feel secure with — 


others. Having experienced in his own 
person what love is, he will later be 
able to give love to others. Having 
come to know that one dare trust 


others, he will never develop the sus-— 


picions and hatreds that poison the lives 
of so many less fortunate individuals. 
Love, however, is not always either 


genuine or wise. It may be merely an 


outward appearance of care and the de- 
sire to be helpful. Under the disguise 
of protection it may actually become a 
form of punishment. “You cannot go to 
the circus, you may get hurt,” a mother 
tells her child. “I don’t want you to 
attend the little neighbor’s birthday 
party. Some of the children have colds 
and you may catch it from them.” Such 
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false love eventually creates an atti- 
tude toward the world in which every 
object is tinged with danger, every per- 
son is a potential enemy—a world in 
which one must be forever afraid. 


Love can also be unwise. It may be- 
come so possessive that it will resent 
and retard the process of growing up. 
A mother may feel pangs of jealousy 
and pain every time her child forms 
new associations or enters into new ex- 
periences. She may shower love upon 
a child but at the same time hold the 
child as a hostage against loneliness 
and bitterness. While all genuine love 
has a liberating effect, false love always 
cripples the recipient. In the at it 
always demands more than it gives. 

St. John rightly observed that “per- 
fect love driveth out fear.” <A certain 
amount of fear is a normal component 
of an active mental life. All people are 
timid in the face of new situations. The 
difference between normal and abnor- 
mal fear lies not in the nature of what 
is feared—not even in the intensity of 
the emotion—but in the ability of the 
individual to handle his fears. 


Fear may attach itself to concrete life 
situations or it may be a diffuse dread 
of the future. A person having such 
fear lives in a constant state of anxiety 
and is known to his family and friends 
as “a worrier.” If such an individual, 
after years of intense suffering, seeks 
help from a psychologist, he will prob- 
ably be told that the things he blaines 


. for his trouble are not the real causes 


of his unhappiness, that he is not so 
much afraid of the world as he is of 
himself. 

He will learn that he harbors within 
himself feelings of resentment, guilt, 
and unfulfilled desires. His fears rep- 
resent a dim recognition of his own evil 
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potentialities. Psychologists until very 
recently assumed that once the cam- 
ouflage was removed and an individual 
could see himself as he is, he could 
begin to help himself. The ultimate 
cause of these conflicts is probably 
neither as remote, nor is the solution 
of the conflict as automatic as the 
psychoanalysts assert. 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE FEAR-RIDDEN 
person is the establishment of a rela- 
tionship in which truly unselfish love 
can be given and received. Is the in- 
crease in fear, in nervous tension, the 
flourishing of every conceivable type of 
quack treatment, the direct result of 
the lack of religious faith of our age? 
The degree of insecurity that besets 
the individual today is no greater than 
that suffered by the common man dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Thirty Years’ 
War, or the Napoleonic devastation of 
Europe. Has modern man separated 
himself from the source of strength that 
has sustained people in trouble. 
throughout the ages? There is still 
abundant security in the knowledge of 
the only completely unselfish love the 
world has ever known, the love that 
God has shown us in Jesus Christ. 

There exists a close relationship be- 
tween fear and awareness of self. The 
more an individual thinks about him- 
self, the greater becomes his concern 
for his personal welfare. Pathetic 
depths of fear occur in mental patients 
who have limited their field of interest 
to pure preoccupation with themselves. 
Lack of unselfish love, lack of genuine 
interest in others, leads inevitably to 
an increase in fear. He who wants help 
can find it in the application of the Gos- 
pel to the practical everyday affairs of 
life. “This commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” 


HAD A CURIOUS 


DEREK HOLSWORTH 
sensation as his plane soared over a 
stretch of jungle country. He doubted 
whether there were any villages in that 
wilderness. He wondered whether the 


natives were head hunters. Certainly 
there were no roads leading in from 
the larger towns. 

Then he was concerned with engine 
trouble. For a while he flew uncer- 
tainly. Soon his plane was out of con- 
trol. There was nothing to do but bail 
out. Drifting earthward, parachute 
open, Derek wondered vaguely what 
sort of landing he was likely to make. 
What reception would he receive at the 
hands of Borneo natives — perhaps 
head-hunting Dyaks? 

The earth was sweeping up to meet 
him. Swampy mire sucked him down. 
His head struck a gnarled tree trunk 
and he went sprawling. It was dusk 
when he roused, aching in every mus- 
cle, drenched to the skin from the mire, 
his head throbbing with pain. Dizzily 
he tried to get to his feet, then sank 
back. He remembered the plane and 
wondered if it were a complete wreck 
and where it had crashed. In his weak- 
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Missionary with Wings 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


ness he fancied the strange noises he 
heard meant panthers. 

Then he heard the sound of voices— 
strange, guttural sounds which were 
meaningless to him. He couldn’t resist 
the urge to shout, to draw the attention 
of the natives. Soon a half-dozen were 
running in his direction. 

‘Like as not I’ll be stewing in their 


meat pot tomorrow,” thought Derek. | 


Then he relapsed again into uncon- 
sciousness. 


IT WAS HOURS LATER WHEN HE RE- | 


alized that he was resting on a crude 
cot and was being cared for in kindly 


fashion. A Dyak woman was bathing © 


his face. She wore a cotton petticoat 
and vest and bracelets and collar of 
rattan fibre. Beside the cot stood a man 


wearing a loincloth of beaten bark and > 


bracelets of bamboo. There was no hos- 
tility in the faces of these natives. He 
read only sympathy and kindness in 
their troubled eyes. He shook his head 
to their questions, for their dialect was 
strange. The woman brought a cup of 
water and a bowl of rice. Her eyes 
smiled as she fed him the rice and he 
sipped the water. Derek relaxed and 
closed his eyes. He could sleep in quiet. 
There was nothing to fear. 

Days passed with Derek only par- 
tially conscious that he was a guest in 
a Dyak home; that he was being nursed 
and fed and protected by natives. 
Dimly he sensed men and women drift- 
ing into his room, curious odors of odd 
dishes cooking, weird music played on 
unfamiliar instruments. 

Then he was struggling off the cot 
and out of doors, the Dyak holding his 
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arm and guiding him to a rude bench. 
As day followed day it became his 
habit to. sit in the little garden where 
grew sugar cane, betel, and pimentoes. 
He was learning to talk a little with 
_ his Dyak host in signs and he tried to 
_ thank him for his eare and protection. 
When he had gained strength suf- 
ficiently to walk a short distance, the 
Dyak pointed to a strange object in the 
distance and led the way to the swamp. 
Derek cried out his amazement. 

“My plane—I never expected to see 
her again.” The plane was badly dam- 
aged and would never fly again. He 
- knew that if he had not bailed out he 
_ would surely have been killed. 

To Derek the natives of the com- 
munity were a source of interest— 
primitive yet possessing so many kindly 
qualities, their humble homes neat and 
clean. One morning he saw a building 
a bit different from the houses of the 
natives. It looked as though it might 
be a chapel. He climbed the steps and 
stood for a moment in the door, staring 
at the tiny altar, the pulpit, and the 
benches. 


“BuT WHERE IS THE MISSIONARY?” HE 
questioned. “Surely this is a mission 
chapel. Now I think I understand what 
has influenced these people. I know 
why these Dyaks, who may originally 
have been head-hunters, spared my 
scalp and nursed me through my sick- 
ness. Evidently they are Christians.” 

A Dyak came up the steps and stood 
beside him. Pointing to the pulpit, 
Derek asked through signs what had 
become of the missionary. Evidently he 
had gone far away. But the chapel was 
still open and the natives were carrying 
on Sunday services. What a tribute to 
the missionary, thought Derek. 

The Dyak led the way to two rooms 
at the rear of the chapel, comfortably 
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furnished, with a bookcase, writing 
desk, radio. So this was the home of 
the missionary. Derek opened a book 
and read the name, “John Peterson.” 

The Dyak went away and left him 
alone in the missionary’s rooms. After 
that he never missed a daily visit to the 
chapel and an hour in the missionary’s 
rooms, reading from the books on the 
shelves. He sensed a great friendliness 
for John Peterson. 

It was in the quiet of evening that 
the impulse whispered to him—an im- 
pulse he remembered that had whis- 
pered to him when he was a lad and 
which he had laughed away. 

“But this is ridiculous—I haven’t the 
qualifications or the education for a 
missionary,” he exclaimed sharply. 
“Tm an airman—not a preacher.” 

Derek became a part of the jungle 
community, mingling with the natives, 
sharing their worship in the chapel; 


taking up residence in the missionary’s 


quarters; helping to harvest the garden 
crops. He was aching to fly again. But 
how long before the commercial firm he 
represented would discover the loca- 
tion of the wreck? He was glad that 
the accident hadn’t washed him out as 
far as flying was concerned. That spe- 
cial flying trip had meant a lot—pinch- 
hitting for the regular pilot he had 
flown with in the South Pacific during 
the war. He had hoped it was an open- 
ing for a permanent job in commercial 
flying. He felt certain that investiga- 
tion would show the accident was no 
fault of the pilot. 


ONE MORNING HE WAS AROUSED BY THE 
sounds of motors overhead. He ran to 
the clearing. Would it be possible to 
attract the crew of the plane? To his 
surprise the plane swooped down. It 
was landing in the clearing! 

In a few words the pilot told how a 
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Dyak had gone by dugout and on foot 
to the nearest airport to get help for 
the airman who had been injured in a 
crash in his community. 

“Good fella!” laughed Derek. 

“Ready to take off?” questioned the 
pilot. 

“Sure, but funny, too, I regret leav- 
ing these people,” answered Derek. 
“Pye come to know and like them 
mighty well. Maybe I’ll come back 
some day.” 

Glancing down from the plane as he 
winged his flight back to civilization 
Derek was mindful of the challenge in 
the vast stretch of jungle, with no roads 
leading out and possibly never pene- 
trated by the white man. Fields to be 
explored by the missionary, he thought. 

“Wouldn’t I like to be an explorer 
and establish a mission down in the 
heart of that jungle?” he muttered to 
himself, then laughed: “How absurd. 
I’m not educated for a missionary. My 
mission is in the skies. Got to line up 
a permanent job quick.” 

Six weeks later, pronounced phys- 
ically fit, Derek Holsworth was flying 
a group of insurance men to a confer- 
ence in the Middle West. Free for the 
evening, he toured the town. Strains 
of organ melody came from the open 
doors of the church on the opposite 
corner. He crossed the street. He saw 
that the church was dimly lighted to 
provide a setting for motion pictures 
being shown. He slipped inside and into 
a rear pew. 

There was something oddly familiar 
about the pictures. The lecturer ex- 
plained: “I’ve come to tell you a story 
of the jungle; a story of Dyaks who 
were once head-hunters and are now 
friendly, kindly Christians —” 

“My jungle!” gasped Derek, recog- 
nizing the community in which he had 
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convalesced from his injuries—every 
man and woman and house, even the 
chapel, familiar. 

Peterson, of course! The lecturer is 
the missionary I came to know al- 
though he was absent from the vil- 
lage,” thought Derek. 


How could he wait until the end of 


the service to meet the missionary per- 
sonally? He was spellbound by the story 


of the jungle mission; adventures of | 


the missionary accompanied by Dyaks 


shooting the rapids in dugouts; making 


trails through wilderness. 


“THE OPPORTUNITY IS GREAT BUI WE 
are handicapped,” said the missionary. 
“Precious time is wasted in making 
trips by foot and dugout from village 
to village. There is a jungle not far 


from my chapel that challenges me—a 


jungle without roads, which few white 
men have ever penetrated—” 
Startled, Derek shifted uneasily in 


his seat. He had felt that challenge too. . 
“Friends, there is but one answer to— 


our need—the need of the jungle mis- 
sionary—it is the airplane,” declared 
the missionary. “If we were equipped 
with a plane and a pilot we could link 
up a number of missions and explore 
new territory. All across the continent 
men and women are praying that the 
plane and the pilot will be provided. We 
feel quite sure we shall be able to buy 
a plane, but who will fly it?” 

The meeting was almost over. The 


organ began playing the hymn. But 


Derek was not singing with the congre- 
gation. A pilot needed to fly that mis- 
sion plane over the jungle! It must be 
a special kind of pilot with an urge for 
missionary service and an understand- 
ing and friendship for the Dyaks. It 
needed a pilot who would be willing to 
learn the language of the Dyaks, be 
willing to share their primitive life; to 
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study the Bible diligently and help the 
missionary interpret Christianity. It 
was going to be a full-time job flying 
the missionary’s plane; keeping it in 
order, working out maps and routes 
and building landings. 


SupDENLY DEREK WAS ALL EAGERNESS 
for the job—the full-time job of flying 
the mission plane over jungle country. 
The organ refrain died softly and the 
eyes of the congregation followed Derek 
walking quickly toward the platform. 

“I want to volunteer for the job as 
pilot of the mission plane,” he an- 
nounced huskily. “I had three years’ 
flying service in the South Pacifie and 
the Dutch Netherlands during the \war 
and I am familiar with the territory 
your missionary calls home. I, too, call 
the Dyaks of his community my 
friends.” 

Mystified, the missionary stared back 
into the eager face of the pilot. Derek 
smiled and began his story of his stay 
in the village and the kindness shown 
him by the Dyaks. He couldn’t re- 
member ever having made a speech, 


al 


A ParasLe or Gon’s Love 


but it was not difficult telling the story 
tonight. 

“I, too, have been challenged by that 
jungle territory with no roads leading 
out,” he announced simply. “The plane 
would be the answer to that jungle’s 
need. I thought because I was not a 
minister or a medical graduate I was 
not qualified for missionary service. 
Tonight I see clearly there is a place in 
missions for the pilot and the air me- 
chanic. I am ready to fly that plane 
straight to Borneo as soon as it is re- 
leased from the factory,” he ended, a 
note of excited anticipation in his voice. 

The missionary was standing beside 
him, gripping his hands, asking a dozen 
questions. How were his people? Were 
any sick? Did they still keep the 
chapel open and hold services? Had 
there been any tragedies? He had 
hoped to have returned earlier to 
Borneo, but wanted to make sure of a 
plane and a pilot before he left America. 

“We'll be co-pilots,” suggested the 
missionary. 

“Co-pilots of the jungle,” echoed 
Derek. 


There is the old story of a pious deacon who, goaded apparently 
beyond endurance by the persistent malice of an enemy, publicly 
vowed to kill him! It came to the ears of his enemy, who waited 
sardonically to see what the harmless old fool would do. Actually 
the deacon sought out every opportunity to do his enemy good. This 
was at first a source of merriment and some annoyance; but when 
at last the deacon rendered costly and sacrificial service to his ad- 
versary, risking his life to save the man’s wife from drowning, the 
deadlock between the two was broken, and a new relationship set up. 
“All right,” said the man, “you’ve done what you said you’d do, and 
I admit it. You’ve killed me—or at least you’ve killed the man that 
I was. Now, what can I do for you?’” 


—WALTER MarsHatt Horton 


One of my friends said recently that the older you get the less you 
care about great men and the more you care about good men. 


December 5, 1945 


—Willard L. Sperry 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the fourth chapter of | Corinthians, St. Paul completes a 


discussion of rivalry of the Corinthians regarding their min- 


isters. He tells what real ministers should be. Read | Corin- 
thians 4. Then read Dr. Schmidt's article. Read the chapter 


again when you have finished the article. 


St. Paul writes about ministers 


MINISTERS ARE THE SERVANTS OF THE 
church, but this means that in a deeper 
sense they are “the ministers of Christ 
and stewards ... of God.” This fact, 
which must never be forgotten, is set 
forth by the Apostle Paul in the fourth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

In this chapter he closes the discus- 
sion of church quarrels which received 
his attention in earlier chapters of his 
letter. Quarrels had occurred in Corinth 
between groups which were divided in 
their loyalties to various men who had 
been ministers of their congregation. 

The word translated into English as 
“minister” meant originally ‘“under- 
rower,” which suggests the boat of an- 
cient times with slaves pulling at the 
oars. The task of the oarsmen was not 
easy, for it laid heavy requirements 
upon each man. There must be obedi- 
ence, discipline, efficiency, co-opera- 
tion. No wonder Paul chose this word. 
Christian leaders are to have these 
qualities, though their work is done 
joyfully for the Saviour rather than 
cringingly under a whip. 

“And stewards of the mysteries of 
God”—they are also to be like those 
who, because of ability and character, 
are made managers of business affairs. 
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By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Again we meet the word “mystery,” . 


which Paul borrowed from the pagan 
cults of his day. These were the pow- 


erful competitors of Christianity in the | 


Greek-Roman world. Their mysticism 


and warmth as well as their message | 


of a saviour and of eternal life, made — 


them popular. Paul borrows the word 


“mystery” to drive home the thought 
that Christian ministers are entrusted 
with the management of truth which 
ordinary men could not have achieved, 


but which God made known through 


Christ. 

Paul reverts to the thought of stew- 
ardship to lay emphasis upon the fact 
that just as the world demands faith- 
fulness of its stewards, so also does 
Christ. Errors of judgment could be 
overlooked, business failures forgotten, 
but without confidence in his loyalty no 
steward would be retained at his post. 
That final decision, continues the 
Apostle, could be made only by the 
lord of the steward. 


IT MATTERS VERY LITTLE WHAT OTHERS 
think about his work. Whether his fel- 
low servants approve or not, whether 
members of the community favor him 
or not, has actually nothing to do with 


it. Nor does it matter whether the stew- 
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ard has a favorable or unfavorable 


opinion of his own services. These can 
determine, to some extent, the pleasure 
which he finds in his work and the ease 
with which he performs it. These lesser 
courts (for Paul here is using legal 
terms) have no jurisdiction. 

Only the Lord can judge his stew- 
ards. We must leave the judging of his 
servants to him who will both reveal 
the hidden flaws of character and serv- 
ice and who will also show. the unful- 
filled intentions and purposes of his 
servants. Judgment belongs to God, to 
whom we belong and from whom no 
secrets are hid. None of us, reminds 
Paul, has the right or the wisdom to 
judge the status of another’s relation 
to God. That must be left to him who 
knows all things. It is a lesson which 
was hard for the Corinthians, and for 
us, to remember. 

Do not conclude from all these ref- 
erences to Apollos and me, says Paul, 
that we need this reminder, or that we 
are involved in this disunity. “These 
things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and to Apollos 
for your sakes”’—that personalities 
might be avoided and further contro- 
versy prevented. This truth was in- 
tended for all the party leaders and 
their followers. One group was not to 
be “puffed up” with conceit; the other 
was not to value human leadership 
“above that which is written” —whether 
this phrase means “beyond that which 
I have written earlier in this letter” or 
“beyond the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment” is not clear. The sense is not 
much affected either way. 

In verse 7 is dealt a death stroke to 
such pride of leadership, when Paul 
anticipates his fuller treatment in chap- 
ters 12-14. Every ability of men, every 


- quality that causes one to be preferred 


to another, is a gift from God. Like 
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other gifts, they are to be received with 
gratitude and humility, not with boast- 
ing. and self praise. 


PAUL DOES NOT DEVELOP THIS THOUGHT, 


_ but hurries to point out that popularity 


is never a mark of Christian leader- 
ship. The real marks can be seen in 
the experience of the apostles of the 
Lord. The self-styled leaders in Corinth 
are placed in sharp contrast to the gen- 
uine leaders of the Church. They lack 
every mark of Christian leadership— 
hard labor, suffering, and death—which 
are seen in the apostles. 

The Corinthians were smug because 
they were “full,” “rich” and “reigned 
as kings,” as Paul’s keen irony points 
out. But Paul and the other apostles 
were like gladiators at the games (both 
“appointed to death” and “made a spec- 
tacle” are technical terms from the 
arena), whose suffering and death gave 
the spectators pleasure. ° 

Recalling the argument of chapter 2, 
Paul continues, “We are fools (in the 
eyes of the world) for Christ’s sake, but 
ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, 
but ye are strong.” True leaders suffer 
the same fate as their Master. The 
world that despised and hated him, does 
the same to them. “The friendship of 
the world is enmity with God ” (James 
4:4), 

Paul then furthers his case by an 
appeal to his own conduct and experi- 
ence. Of special interest is the unde- 
signed agreement of verse 12 (“work- 
ing with our own hands”) and Acts 20: 
34. Here in a letter written at Ephesus 
—and there in a talk with Ephesian 
elders, reported by another—we find 
this told. It is a sort of watermark of 
accuracy! An attitude like this and ex- 
periences like these were the test. 
Could these boastful Corinthians meet 
it? 
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But THE APOSTLE IS ANXIOUS THAT HIS 
purpose shall not be misunderstood. He 
is not scolding or finding fault. He 
speaks from love, controlled only, by a 
passion that his children in the faith 
might achieve the full stature of Christ. 
His unique relation to them gave him 
both responsibilities and privileges. 
Others might be tutor-slaves” who 
would exercise a measure of authority 
over them but only he was their father, 
“for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the Gospel.” Wherefore, he 
pleads, behave like loving children and 
imitate your father’s behavior in these 
things. “Be ye imitators of me.” 

Paul announces that he is sending 
Timothy to Corinth as his representa- 
tive. Timothy was a wise choice, for 
this intimate and devoted friend of Paul 
was mild and diplomatic. His purpose 
is to “bring you into remembrance” 


CLASSROOM 
Talk with Church School Teachers 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Sunday 
School, Passaic, N. J., sends a letter each 
year to the parents of its pupils. This year 
the letter refers to two questions which 
are pertinent to every Sunday school 
worker and every parent. The following 
is quoted. 

“At our first teachers’ meeting this 
month, we asked our Sunday school work- 
ers: ‘Why are you giving your time to the 
Sunday school? Is it because it is a so- 
cially approved thing to do? Because your 
friend is teaching in Sunday school? Be- 
cause you want to do something for the 
church? Because you like children?’ All 
these are good reasons, but they are not 
quite enough. They are based on feelings. 
We must also have an intelligent concep- 
tion of our religion and know what it 
stands for. This means that the best 
teacher is the one who is teaching because 
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(because you have forgotten or neg- 
lected) “my ways which be in Christ” 
(these are not merely my personal 
opinions) “which I teach everywhere 
in every church” (and which this group 
had best regard also). 

Evidently there were some in Corinth 
who might think Paul was afraid to 
face them or their doctrines personally, 
so they are warned that he himself will 
follow Timothy. Then it will be deter- 
mined whether their speech or Paul’s 


possessed authentic power (compare 


chapter 2). The decision lay with them: 
must he come to discipline and correct, 
or in the spirit of gentleness, the manly 
tenderness of the strong? 

You will find help in reading the fol- 
lowing passages that throw light on this 
chapter: Eph. 4:1-6; Luke 12: 42-48; 


Rev. 3:14-22; 2 Cor. 11:12-31; Acts 20: | 


17-36; Eph. 4:31—5: 2; 2 Tim. 4:1-8. 


her religion is so vital and meaningful to 
her that she simply must share it with 
others. 

“We would ask a similar question of our 
parents: ‘Why are you sending your child 
to Sunday school? Is it because every- 
body else does it? Because you were sent 
when you were a child? Because your 
child’s friend attends? Because you will 
want the child confirmed?’ All of these 
reasons are good, but not quite good 
enough. The best reason for parents to 
send their children to Sunday school is 
because father and mother have so strong 
a faith in the power of religion that they 
want their children to have the best pos- 
sible training for a Christian experience, 
and because they feel the children will live 
the most useful adult lives if they are well 
grounded in their religion.” 

The letter closes with the following sen- 
tence: “You do not let a child fool around 
with his meals, or his secular education; 
why let him take lightly his spiritual 
training?” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Too many troubles 
I don’t like to complain, but there is 
always something to spoil the fun of liv- 
ing. The neighbors’ children are always 
running over the lawn, breaking down 
the flowers, and writing on the side of the 
house. Wherever I have worked there has 
been some mean person whose actions and 
speech have spoiled things for me. Some 
people seem always to go along happily. 
It is a mistake for anyone to single 
himself out as the unfortunate indi- 


vidual who is always thwarted. Every- 
one has a good share of annoyances. 


Some may see their unpleasant ex- 


periences in exaggerated form, and go 
around complaining. Their sour atti- 
- tudes help keep them in trouble. 

The man who acknowledges to him- 
self that unpleasantness is a natural 
part of life’s picture, and who acts ac- 
cordingly, will find living and working 
much more satisfactory. Some dif- 
ficulties are to be ignored. Others have 
to be overcome. And with still others 
it is best to compromise. 


Telephone 

Our nextdoor neighbors have no tele- 
phone and they are constantly coming over 
to use ours. They also receive a consider- 
able number of calls and we have to 
notify them each time. Often they come 
to telephone, or we have to call them, 
when we are having guests at dinner. 
Several times one of the family came to 
use the phone while we were having fam- 
ily devotions. How can problems like 
these be handled? 

With some neighbors you could talk 
the problem over calmly and pleas- 
antly. With some it could become a 
matter of pleasantry, which might yield 
some result. And with others things 
would have to go on as at present, or 
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come to a sharp break with unpleasant 
consequences. That telephones are hard 
to get, deserves consideration. 


Temper 


My husband, despite all his fine qualities, 
has a bad temper. When he comes home 
from work in the evening he is especially 
hard to deal with. A few days ago I had 
to report to him when he came home that 
there was a leak in one of the water lines. 
At once he flared up and tried to make 
it appear that somehow it was my fault. 
It was the same last winter when the 
furnace grate broke. Sometimes he doesn’t 
blow up for several weeks, but usually 
it happens very often. Why should I have 
to put up with such outbursts? 


Your husband may be suffering from 
illness which has not yet come to the 
surface. Or the conditions under which 
he has to work may be unfortunate, 
keeping him in a state of revolt. 

Are you sure that home conditions 
over which you have control are not 
a cause of some of the trouble? What 
is your emotional state when he comes 
home? We cannot deal with people as 
they ought to be. We have to work 
with them as they are. Try to figure 
out what you may be able to do at 
home to reduce unpleasantness. 

If a household calamity has taken 
place during the day do not bring the 
matter up until your husband has had 
a chance to get the benefit of a pleas- 
ant home atmosphere long enough to 
wear off any grouch. Then give him 
the information in as pleasant a man- 
ner as you can command. 

Maintain a good appearance, keep the 
house in order, be as pleasant as you 
can be, use diplomacy, and you will 
have a good chance of reducing the 
difficulty, perhaps of ending it. 
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THE CHILDREN GET ACQUAINTED 


Four-year-old Jimmy and I are old 
friends now. As our closest neighbor, 
Jimmy thought he should be one of 
our first callers. He appeared at our 
back door as I was cooking our first 
breakfast in Eastwick. 

“Look,” exclaimed Joan. 
boy.” 

He pressed his nose to the glass in 
the door. Joan turned the knob. In he 
popped. 

“Can I come in?” As he was already 
inside, the question seemed a bit super- 
fluous. “I’m Jimmy,” he added, with 
the air of one who clarifies everything. 

“What's the rest of your name, 
Jimmy?” 

“Jimmy Norman. I live next door. 
I play here lots. They put more fur- 
niture in this house than they took 
out.” 

Joan and Mark snickered. Somehow 
it’s hard for 11 and 14 to believe they 
were ever a naive four. 

“We have a lot of furniture,” I agreed. 

“Where did you put it?” 

“Around the house. Would you like 
to look now, or would you rather wait 
until we’ve made the beds and straight- 
ened up a little?” 

He seemed pleased that I understood 
the purpose of his call. “I’d better look 
now. Sometimes my mother doesn’t 
make the beds all day. She says, 
‘What’s the use? We’ll get in them 
again tonight.’ ” 

Joan snorted again and when I shook 
my head at her, fled. 

“We make ours right after breakfast, 
but if you want to look now, you may.” 
I controlled my voice but I must admit 
my curiosity was beginning to wake 
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and stretch like a sleepy kitten. What 
could my new neighbor be like? 

I didn’t have long to wait. The door- 
bell rang and there she was. “Is Jimmy 
here? I’m his mother, Dorothy Nor- 
man.” | 

The little girl in the doorway didn’t 
look like anyone’s mother. From the 
clogs on her feet to the jacket around 
her shoulders and the auburn curls 
caught up in a blue ribbon on top of 
her head, she spelled youth and help- 
lessness. While I tried to guess her 
age, I was urging her to come in, in- 
troducing Mark and Joan, telling her 
what a darling her son was. 

“He’s sweet, but he’s getting naughty. 
He needs a man. His daddy hasn’t seen 
him since he was two, and he needs 
someone to be firm with him. He'll 
probably be a nuisance to you, unless 
you are firm.” 

I smiled at the repetition of the word, 
“firm,” as I introduced my husband who 
had come downstairs, Jimmy’s hand 
securely in his. “We’re not worried 
about Jimmy’s being a nuisance, are 
we?” 

“T should say not. We’ll get along 
very well,” 

“He'll pester you if you encourage 
him.” Her brows drew together in a 
worried line. I got the impression that 
Master James had a good many prob- 
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lems with which his mother could not 
cope. ; 

“He won’t pester us. If he doesn’t 
know when we have had enough of his 
society, we’ll let him know.” 

“I hope you will. And now I must 
take him home to breakfast. He slipped 
out before I was up. I hate to get up 
and he won’t stay in bed.” 

When you're my age, I thought, you’ll 
know that the only thing to do about 
things you hate is to get them over 
quickly. I just hope that pretty little 
face of yours won’t be all lined and 
wrinkled by fretting before you learn. 

“I'd be glad to have you and Jimmy 
join us if our larder were only better 
stocked. We got in after the regular 
shopping hours yesterday. One of our 
members brought us our dinner, and 
I'll go marketing later. We’re just hav- 
ing toast and milk and coffee to tide us 
over.” 

“How about fruit? Let me bring you 
some.” With a lightening change of 
mood, she was all eagerness to help. 
“Come on, Jimmy! We'll go get the 
Lathrops some oranges.” 

Jimmy was back in a_ twinkling. 
Evidently his mother had been “firm” 
in her instructions, however, for he 
dropped his cargo speedily and left. 


It is only a few weeks since that first 
visit, but Jimmy has become almost a 
member of the family. He spends a lot 
of time trailing me as I whizz through 
my morning routine. Then he plays a 
self-invented form of football with 
Prince until lunch. In the afternoon he 
usually goes to the drug store where 
his mother consumes sticky sundaes, 
chatters with her “girl friends” and picks 
up a new love story. Yet he manages 
to be back on our doorstep in time to 


_greet Mark and Joan. 


Yesterday, when Mark returned from 
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high school, Prince alone bounced out 
to meet him. 

“Hi-ya, Prince. How ya been all day? 
Take care of everything for me? O.K., 
there. You needn’t tear. my sleeve. I 
know you're glad to see me. Mother, 
where’s Jimmy?” 

“His mother’s taken him to town to 
see Santa Claus.” 

“I forgot. Boy! Will he have fun! 
He’s going to ask for half a million 
things.” 

“Poor little chap.” He can’t ask any 
Santa Claus for the thing he needs 
most, I thought. 

Today I’d had to hear all about 
Jimmy’s trip, not once but many times. 
The fact that he had made his requests 
known to three different Santas did not 
seem to weaken his confidence in the 
myth. He was absolutely sure that 
what he had asked he would receive. 
An airplane, a big truck, a football, a 
new transformer for his train... . 

When I hinted that that was a large 
order for one boy, when there are so 
many little boys in the world without 
food and clothes, he was unimpressed. 
“Santa said he would. He really prom- 
ised. Once he said to be a good boy, 
and once he said ‘say my prayers and 
go to sleep Christmas Eve,’ but every 
time he said I’d get what I wanted.” 

I smiled and dropped a kiss on the 
top of his soft, blond hair. Who could 
blame a little four-year-old for ex- 
pecting Santa to bring him a super- 
colossal consignment of toys, when 
grown folks all around him are living 
the same sort of hopeful make-believe. 
“Give to us peace,” they pray, and 
fully expect to find it neatly packaged 
beneath their Christmas trees. There is 
nothing in their Santa Claus tradition 
to convince them that peace must be 
earned. 
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New Testament in Modern English 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: A New Translation. By Ronald 
A. Knox. New York. Sheed and Ward. 573 pages. $3. 

Roman Catholics as well as Protestants are busily engaged in the task of translating 
the Scriptures into modern speech. The present work: was undertaken under the 
auspices of the hierarchy of England and Wales. 

The translation follows the Vulgate. Where the meaning of the Vulgate is not clear, 
the Greek text is consulted, and where the Latin differs from the Greek, the meaning 


of the Greek is given in a footnote. Other 
footnotes deal with textual variants, and 
with historical questions and problems of 
harmonization. The reader will bear in 
mind that these are written from the point 
of view of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In translating Latin, the easy way is 
simply to carry words over into English 
without really making their meaning 
clear; but a translation which is too lit- 
eral is no translation at all. Monsignor 
Knox has steadfastly resisted this tempta- 
tion, and has made the Latin speak cur- 
rent English. As a consequence, the out- 
standing quality of his translation is clar- 
ity. The reader never has to puzzle over 
the meaning. 

In so far as this new translation is based 
on the Vulgate, the reader will expect some 
differences from English versions that are 
made directly from a critical Greek text. 
Nevertheless, the further he reads, the 
more he will be impressed with the trans- 
lator’s way of getting at the core of the 
original meaning and of transmitting the 
spiritual genius and power of the docu- 
ments which comprise our New Testament. 
From beginning to end, not only in clarity, 
but. also in dignity, beauty and rhythmic 
phrasing, this new modern speech trans- 
lation sets a high standard of excellence. 
It is a joy to read and to welcome the new 
light which it throws upon many passages 
that are obscure in the older translations. 
A few quotations will indicate its quality 
and its appeal. 

“If any man has a mind to come my way, 
let him renounce self, and take up his 
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cross, and follow me” (Mt. 16:24). “After 
this, many of his disciples went back to 
their old ways, and walked no more in 
his company” (Jn. 6:67). | 

“I am not ashamed of this gospel. It is 
an instrument of God’s power, that brings 
salvation to all who believe in it, Jew first 
and then Greek. It reveals God’s way of | 
justifying us, faith first and last; as the 
scripture says, It is faith that brings life 
to the just man” (Rom. 1:16-17). “What 
is faith? It is that which gives substance 
to our hopes, which convinces us of things 
we cannot see” (Heb. 11:1). “Throw back 
on him the burden of all your anxiety; 
he is concerned for you” (1 Pet. 5:7). 
“My grace is enough for thee, my strength 
finds its full scope in thy weakness” 
(2 Cor. 12:8). 

“What is born by natural birth is a 
thing of nature, what is born by spiritual 
birth is a thing of spirit. Do not be sur- 
prised, then, at my telling thee, You must 
be born anew” (Jn. 3:6-7). “So may the 
peace of God, which, surpasses all our 
thinking, watch over your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus. And now, breth- 
ren, all that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that 
is gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” | 
(Phil. 4:7-8). 

“Glory to God in high heaven, and peace 
on earth to men that are God’s friends” 
(Lk. 2:14). Raymonp T. Stamm 
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When Life 
Gets Hard 


By James Gordon Gilkey. This stimu- 
lating book suggests ways by which the 
ordinary person can manage the burdens 
which the war-years have laid upon us all, 
burdens which the post-war years will— 
for a time at least—continue to bring. 


$1.50 


\ 


The Light 
of Faith 


By Albert W. Palmer. 
religious thought for laymen, this is a book 


An outline of 


about the religious truths by which a 
modern man can live and still maintain 


$1.75 


a free and unfettered mind. 


Snowden - Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons 


The 1946 edition of Dr. Earl L. Douglass’s practical expositions of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons is the 25th annual volume iu the series. It is 
now the standard work for Sunday school teachers and for ministers in the 


preparation of sermons. 


A Knight 
There Was 


By Mary England. Rare beauty and 
universal appeal mark this story of a 
young British soldier, his death in battle, 
and his mother’s and father’s search, 
through pain and bewilderment, for under- 


standing. $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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$1.50 


The Coming 
Great Church 


By Theodore O. Wedel. Believing that 
ecclesiastical isolationism, like that of na- 
tions, is doomed, Canon Wedel reexam- 
ines the history and doctrine of the 
Church, seeking a road to Christian unity. 


$2.00 


New York 11 
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| etross the Desk 


A Modern Provision 

December’s cause, as the United Lu- 
theran Church has distributed activ- 
ities assigned to its major boards and 
agencies, is that administered by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. A bi- 
ennium ago the word “Ministerial” was 
inserted between “of” and “Pensions,” 
thus indicating the limitation of the 
Board’s work to regularly ordained 
clergymen enrolled and in good stand- 
ing in one of the synods of the United 
Lutheran Church. Now, “as adopted in 
1945,” a Lay Pension Plan is in opera- 
tion. Under it, eligible to participation 
are laymen and lay women who are 
“employees of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, its constituent 
synods, boards, agencies, institutions, 
and congregations who are enrolled as 
members by their respective congrega- 
tions, under the terms of agreements 
between employers and the Pension 
Board.” 

We shall write in greater detail in 
coming issues of the direct application 
of December giving to the Pension 
Board for emergency relief and of the 
extension of the board’s administra- 
tions to men and women who serve the 
Church in non-ministerial activities. 
Both relief and lay participation have 
much to recommend them to ‘the at- 
tention and support of the congrega- 
tions and pastors with whom the Pen- 
sion Board corresponds during the Ad- 
vent season of each church year. Now 
we confine our communication to the 
basic principle on which our Church 
has established an agency to admin- 
ister “Pensions and Relief.” 

It is a modern activity. We would 
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not venture to name a year of origin, 
but as a practical and church-wide 
operation it is a twentieth century im- 
portation into the sphere of ecclesias- 
tical operations. In the ULCA it dates 
from 1928, when a plan for a Service 
Pension was approved, endowed, and 
assigned a percentage in the list of 
apportioned causes. ) 

Its purpose is twofold—positive and 
negative. It sets a period of years of 
active service at the termination of 
which pastors can afford to relinquish 
complete engagement in the perform- 
ance of parish and institutional duties, 
having given of their energies without 
stint from ordination to the date of 
reception into the pension family. Also 
it enables the Church to recommend 
the ministry of the Gospel to its young 
people. Retirement of their elders “at 
old age” creates the vacancies into 
which younger men could be promptly 
and éffectively inducted. 

On the negative side, a pension sys- 
tem provides the justness of expecting 
clergymen to retire at the close of such 
years of service as brings them to the 
status of older ministers. They need 
not cling to their positions because the 
cost of living forbids regard for physical 
incapacity. 

In the Church’s establishment of a 
pension system there is frank recogni- 
tion of two factors in men’s active con- 
tinuance in their callings, for which 
secular organizations have furnished 
precedents and models. An average for | 
effectiveness and provisions for promo- | 
tion have combined to convince the 
Church of the wisdom of offering its 
pastors and teachers honorable with- 
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drawal to less arduous spheres of duty, 


_ financial support being assured them 


ANF beers 


by co-operative agreements on a pen- 
sion system. 

Ideally in our opinion, the service 
pension which the United Lutheran 
Church presented to its members in 
1928 is the ideal. But as so often oc- 
curs with ideals, it did not obtain the 


financial support necessary to realize 


_ its promises. 
> 


Eager for Information 

We have been impressed on recent 
occasions by the desire of Lutheran 
individuals, and in fact by whole con- 


_ gregations, to know the extent of\the 


destruction to which the Evangelical 
Churches in Germany have been sub- 
jected by bombardments, invasion, and 
by the influence of National Socialist 
philosophy on evangelical tenets. We 
of the older generation recall condi- 
tions in the ecclesiastical organization 
of Germany as they were, first in the 
1920’s and then after Adolph Hitler 
was made Dictator in 1933. In the 
earlier decade, the church suffered 
materially from inflation, as did all 
enterprises of which finance was a 
factor. But a positive influence was 
exerted by the formation of the Lu- 
theran World Convention Movement 
in 1923 at Eisenach. The handicap of 
civil authority was not removed, but 
in many ways the churches became 
more vigorous. 

At the beginning of the Hitler re- 
gime, the formation of a Reich Kirche 
(a nationwide ecclesiastical establish- 
ment) came near enough accomplish- 
ment to produce the nomination of the 
distinguished and capable von Bodel- 
schwingh as Reichsbishop. But the 


blight of Hitlerism interrupted the in- 


stallation of the nominee of the active 
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Lutheran leaders, and the incapable fa- 
vorite, Bishop Mueller, was substituted. 

The youth, whose organization was 
under church auspices and which 
under the leadership of Eric Stange 
has progressed to a plane of influence, 
was undermined and misdirected by 
its supplanter, Hitler youth, into in- 
fidelity and atheism. A generation was 
developed whose state of indifference 
to the teachings of the Lutheran 
Church, approval of anti-Semitism and 
co-operation in making the nation the 
master of the citizen, must now be 
overcome. At first in disguise the 
essential turpitude of Hitlerism was 
masked in 1933, and knowledge of its 
true character did not become appar- 
ent until its vicious principles had 
fatally infected the people. 

In 1933 Tue LutTHERAN interviewed 
Ambassador Hans Luther in the Ger- 
man Embassy in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Luther believed the regime of National 
Socialism showed promise of unifying 
his country, both in its ecclesiastical 
and civil institutions. The highly re- 
vered President von Hindenberg be- 
lieved his country was at the thresh- 
old of prosperity for the first time 
since the “Weimar constitution was ac- 
cepted.” How terribly he and the whole 
world were deceived is now apparent. 

The task of reconstruction again 
confronts the Christian folk of Ger- 
many. It is punitively appalling, be- 
cause the tenets of evangelical faith» 
and practice must be revived and re- 
formed at a time when even food and 
raiment are not available, let alone the 
property which centuries of giving had 
provided for purposes of worship in 
cities and villages with complementary 
institutions for education and charity. 


Nathan 1, MM. elhorn 
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New York Congregation Comprises 
Many Nationalities 


An “international night” program at the 
Church of Our Saviour’s Atonement, Man- 
hattan, showed that at least 18 nationalities 
participate in the life of the congregation. 

Families were brought for- 
NEW YORK ward and interviewed by 

the Rev. Cecil C. Hine, 
pastor. Not only Americans of several 
generations and German Lutherans are 
represented, but also each of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In addition, there are 
Irish, English, Welsh, Armenian, Latvian, 


-Russian, Hungarian, Greek, Cuban, Amer- 


ican Indian, Finnish, Spanish, Austrian, 
Canadian and others. 

A large number were foreign-born. 
Others were immediate descendants of 
foreign-born, as for instance, two young 


women with their Swiss mother and Cu-. 


ban-born father who has both Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

Two other sisters were born in France. 
Their mother is Swedish and their father 
Canadian from Scotch-Irish parents. 

The families represented were not on 
the fringe of the congregation. They are 
on the church council, teach in Sunday 
and weekday religious school and sing in 
the choirs. 

Another feature of the program was the 
singing of different national songs by a 
chorus trained especially for the occasion. 


Two New Pastors Begin 
Serving in South Jersey 


By H. Paunt GrrHarp 


Two pastors began their work in New 
Jersey, Nov. 1: The Rev. Eugene B. Um- 
berger, called to Ascension Church, Haddon 

Heights, and the Rev. 
NEW JERSEY Alvin O. Shiffer, called 
to Epiphany Church, 
Pleasantville. 
Mr. Umberger, who came from a four- 
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year pastorate in St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., succeeds the Rev. Floyd 
A. Paules at Atonement Church. While 


Rev. A. O. Shiffer 


Rev. E. B. Umberger 


in Richmondville he was instructor in re- 
ligion and Greek at Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. He is a graduate of Get- 
tysburg College and Seminary, and was 
ordained in 1940, his first call being youth 
pastor in First Church, Johnstown, Pa. 
Pastor Shiffer enters his first pastorate, 
in Pleasantville. He was graduated from 
Mt. Airy Seminary and ordained Oct. 30. 
He is a graduate of Muhlenberg College. 
Mr. Shiffer will be installed Dec. 16. 
NEARER THE GOAL of Christian leadership 
by 98 course cards was the report of the 
Camden County Leadership Training 
School according to the Rev. Harry S. 
Bowman of Runnemede, dean. More than 
100 church workers enrolled for the six 
weekly sessions held in St. John, Westville, 
the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey pastor. The 
Rev. Harold F. Muffley was registrar and 
the Rev. Howard E. Laubach chaplain. 
THE Tumrp ANNUAL InstTITUTE, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Donald F. Irvin, 
brought an excellent schedule of church 
workers and young people who met in St. 
John, Westville, on Nov. 7. The “Enlist- 
ment” program opened with a panel dis- 
cussion, “How to Make the Enlistment 
Program Work.” Department leaders were 
Mrs. Harvey Ulrich, Mrs. R. Frank Herr, 
Miss Betty Miller, Mrs. Richard Bimmer, 
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tion service. 


Gilbert T. Hovey, and the Rev. Ralph I. 
Shockey. 

Dr. J. Harold Mumper spoke on the 
areas of activity for evangelism. An ad- 
dress at vespers by Mr. Alvin Schaediger 
was a fitting climax to the Institute. 

LutuHer’s “Micuty Fortress” was the 
rallying hymn in special gatherings to 
commemorate the Reformation. In the 
Camden area the Rev. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, 
spoke to 300 persons assembled in Holy 
Trinity, Audubon, the Rev. Paul W. Kapp 
pastor. A united choir sang. Liturgists 
were Ralph I. Shockey, Westville, and 
Leonard E. Good, Mt. Holly. In Trenton 
more than 100 Lutherans met in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church for the Reforma- 
The Rev. Carl R. Navele, 
pastor of Grace Church, was the speaker, 


and the Rev. Stover Crouthamel pastor, 


was liturgist. 

Tue New Jersry YoutH Camp, begin- 
ning in July 1946, will be open for one 
week to young people age 13-16. Leaders 
are Pastors H. Paul Gerhard, director and 
dean; C. Donald Heft, assistant director; 
Ralph I. Shockey, registrar; and Donald 
F. Irvin, chairman, faculty committee. 


Dr. Greever Delivers Knubel- 


Miller Lectures 
By C. A. Pumurs 


SALISBURY—Dr. Walton H. Greever, sec- 
retary of the ULC, delivered his series of 
lectures under the Knubel-Miller Foun- 

dation, Oct. 15-16, in St. John’s 
NORTH | 


Church. 
The lectures are soon to be 
CAROLINA published in book form. 

Toric for the four fall synodical confer- 
ences was “Stewardship.” The Rev. V. R. 
Cromer of Hickory discussed “Needs,” and 
Dr. C. C. Stoughton of New York, “Meth- 
ods.” The Western Conference met Oct. 
30, in St. Timothy’s Church, Conover; the 
Southern, Oct. 31, in Lutheran Chapel, 


- East Gastonia; the Northern, Nov. 1, in 


Christ Church, East Spencer, and the 
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Eastern, Nov. 2, in First Church, Greens- 
boro. 

Low’s Cuurcu, Guilford County, the Rev. 
Q. O. Lyerly, pastor, observed the 175th 
anniversary of its organization Oct. 21-28. 
Low’s Church was one of the charter 
members at the organization of the North 
Carolina Synod in 1803, and has furnished 
members for a number of new congrega- 
tions in the surrounding communities. 

Among the anniversary speakers were 
Pastors D. I. Offman, S. W. Whitener, Paul 
G. Kinney and J. L. Morgan. 

Mr. Preasant Cuurcy, Watauga County, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary Sept. 23. 
The service was held in Old Mt. Pleasant 
Church of which the Rev. Hoke H. Ritchie 
is pastor. 

ImmanvEL Cuurcu, Lincolnton, dedicated 
its parish education building Oct. 14. The 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., who moved re- 
cently from Sterling, Ill., was installed as 
pastor the same day. The sermon was by 
Dr. George H. Rhodes, father-in-law of 
Pastor Keck. The service of dedication 
was in charge of Pastor Keck and Synod 
President J. L. Morgan. 

ALAMANCE CHuRCH dedicated a new pipe 
organ Sept. 16. The organ was a gift from 
Mrs. John Shoffner in memory of her 
husband, who was a charter member of 
the congregation. At the same service an 
art window and baptismal font, memo- 
rials to members of the congregation, 
were dedicated. 

THREE YounG MEn, graduates of South- 
ern Seminary, were ordained in Union 
Church, Rowan County, Oct. 7. They were 
Paul Cobb, Greensboro, called to Calvary, 
Concord; Leroy C. Trexler, Granite Quarry, 
called to Goldsboro; and Paul L. Morgan, 
East Gastonia, called as a missionary to 
India. 

The service was conducted by Synod 
President J. L. Morgan, assisted by Dr. 
¥F. L. Conrad and the Rev. B. E. Petrea. 
Dr. Morgan preached the ordination ser- 
mon. At the same service the Rev. A. H. 
Keck, Jr., was received as a member from 
Illinois Synod, and the Rev. L. O. Roof, 
from South Carolina Synod. 
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Mortgage Burned in Toledo Church 

A mortcace of $11,000, of which $8,500 
was raised in the last three months, was 
burned Oct. 28 at a special service in Re- 
deemer Church, Toledo, the Rev. Ewald 
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CHIAQO Theological 


STUDY OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE WHOLE 
OF THE PASTOR’S CAREER 
IN RESIDENCE 
Year-round undergraduate curriculum to train 
worthy ministers for tomorrow. 


Graduate School—Summer Session with S.T.M. 
and S.T.D. credit. 1946 Six Weeks’ Session opens 
July 22—Two 3-week “terms.” 

Graduate work also by correspondence with 
limited S.T.M. credit. 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 
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G. Berger pastor. The address was by Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of Ohio Synod. 
Burning of the mortgage marked a debt 
reduction of almost $15,000 in two years 
and nine months. During that time the 
congregation made improvements costing © 
$2,800 and contributed $6,500 for appor- 
tioned and unapportioned benevolence. 


Welch Heads Ohio League 


By RicHarp L. SMITH 


Dayton—Orville Welch, a member of 
Auburn Church, Springfield, was elected 
president of the Luther League of Ohio 

at the 49th annual convention, 
OHIO Oct. 26-28, at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield. 

Other officers are Arthur Bauer, Toledo, 
vice-president; Karl Lehr, Canton, treas- 
urer; Miss Gloria Crooks, Zanesville, sec- 
retary; Miss Marian Sbach, Toledo, and 
the Rev. Robert Binkley, Adamsville, 
members at large. 

Members of the executive committee in 
addition to-those newly elected are Ken- 
neth Loehr, Karl Lehr, Dom Sharritts, 
Miss Hilda Werner, Miss Helen Fleming, 
Wray Smith, the Rev. Dale C. Recker, the 
Rev. Harold R. Albert and the Rev. An- 
drew Schilling. 

In place of many small offices and de- 
partmental secretaries, the executive 
committee plans to organize itself into five 
departments of three members each. These 
will organize and promote programs for 
the various age groups, co-ordinate the 
education, life service and missions pro- 
grams and manage the finances. 

Speakers were the Rev. Willard Hack- 
enberg, Detroit; Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
president of Wittenberg College; Alvin 
Schaediger, ULC league president, and 
the Rev. Carl Driscoll, director of reli- 
gious education and young people’s work 
in Ohio Synod. 

The Rev. Harold R. Albert, Lorain, was 
toastmaster; the Rev. Charles Masheck, 
Bellevue, Ky., was chaplain, and the Rev. 
Edward Driscoll, Urbane, was song leader. 
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Missionary Speaks at Somerset 
Conference 
By Ra.pxH W. Birk 


_ Atroona—Dr. J. R. Fink, missionary on 
‘furlough from India, and Sister Josephine 
Oknefski were speakers at the Somerset 
district missionary societies on Oct. 24 in 


; Friedens Church. 
; PENNSYLVANIA Mrs. B. D. Thorn- 
berry of Johnstown 
is president of the group. A box-work of- 
fering of $276 was reported at the meeting. 
_ Tse Rev. Gienn Srant, pastor of the 
' Hooversville Church since June, 1943, has 
_ aecepted a call to Trinity Church, Taney- 
town, Md. Pastor Stahl was graduated 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1943. \ At 
| Taneytown he will succeed the Rev. Alfred 
| Sutcliff. 

A Larcse Waits Cross honoring 144 serv- 
| ice men and women of the congregation, 
was dedicated Oct. 21 in First Church, 
Tyrone. Approximately 400 persons at- 

tended the service conducted by the Rev. 
H. G. Hohman, pastor. 

THe Rev. H. M. Perrea, pastor of the 
Schellsburg-West End parish, has resigned 
after serving its five congregations for 15 
years. On Sept. 9, the congregations held 
a special service commemorating the 56th 
anniversary of his ordination. 

Dr. anp Mrs. E. Roy Hauser were hon- 
ored by the congregation of St. John’s 
Church, Clearfield, Oct. 10, for 25 years 
of service. Greetings were brought by 
Pastors W. W. Banks of the Clearfield 
Ministerium, Henry Latshaw of Sidman, 
and Maurice Smeal of Scalp Level, sons 
of the congregation. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, spoke. The congre- 
gation presented Pastor and Mrs. Hauser 
with a $500 bond. 

Among the accomplishments noted by 
Pastor Hauser and his congregation since 
he became pastor are the following: 

In 1921 improvements totaling $10,000 
were made to the property. In 1942 the 
sum of $12,000 was spent for renovations. 
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Three sons of the congregation, have en- 
tered the ministry. The pastor was 
awarded the D.D. degree by Gettysburg 
College. He served as president of the 
conference, delegate to ULC conventions, 
and as president of the Clearfield Minis- 
terium and other community groups. 


Pennsylvania Church Celebrates 
GarMAN CuurcH. Jersey Shore, the old- 
est Lutheran church in Clinton County, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary Oct. 14. 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, preached at the 
morning service. Former pastors and 
representatives of churches founded by 
the Garman congregation participated in 
the afternoon homecoming celebration. 
In addition to the Rev. J. E. Shewell, 
pastor, those taking part were Pastors 
W. R. Fitzgerald, Ralph Ebert, Joseph 


} Law, Mr. and Mrs. William Myers, Mr. 


and Mrs. Thomas Kissell, and Mr. Charles 
Emery. 


George T. Miller Heads East-Penn. 


Conference 
By Lester M. Utz 


The Rev. George T. Miller was elected 
president of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, Central Pennsylvania Synod, at 

the fall session, Oct. 
PENNSYLVANIA 22-23, in. Grace 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Other officers are the Rev. Martin L. 
Tozer, vice-president; the Rev. Henry 
Neikirk, secretary; Mr. L. G. Balmer, 
treasurer. 

Nominated as clerical delegates to the 
1946 ULC convention were Pastors E. Mar- 
tin Grove, Stewart W. Herman, George T. 
Miller, J. E. Rudisill, Martin L. Tézer, Guy 
E. McCarney, C. P. Swank, Hugh E. Yost, 
Charles F. Trunk and Stanley Billheimer. 
Clerical alternates were Pastors Henry 
Neikirk, Ivan H. Hagedorn, George A. 


- Greiss, Maurice R. Gortner, Lewis C. 


Menges, George F. Harkins, Ralph I. 
Shockey, Paul Kapp, Stewart H. Rudisill 
and Ralph L. Wagner. 

Lay delegates nominated were Messrs. 
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B. B. Slifer, Charles M. Stine, Lester 
Balmer, D. P. Deitrich, E. S. Gerbrick, 
E. G. Hoover, I. W. Miller, Paul Rhoads, 
I. I. Snyder and J. G. Kurzenknabe. 

Alternate lay delegates were Messrs. 
H. C. Snyder, C. B. Shimer, J. P. Shannon, 
F. M. Richard, C. H. A. Streamer, P. W. 
Rider, T. P. Brehm, Dr. C. H. Witmer, 
Sterling Bousum and A. E. Wilson, Bethel, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Calvin P. Swank, superintendent of 
synodical missions, said one new Lu- 
theran church was organized nearly every 
two weeks by the Board of American Mis- 
sions, throughout the ULC. At the present 
time there are 743 congregations, 60 of 
them in Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Three new fields are being developed this 
year at Johnstown, Harrisburg, and Lan- 
caster. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, ULC, said, “We 
are now thinking of ‘world missions,’ for 
there are no longer ‘foreign’ places in th 
world.” : 

New members welcomed into the con- 
ference by Dr. Jacob Rudisill, retiring 
president, included: Pastors Harry lL. 
Berkebile, Harold L. Dietz, William F. 
Wunder, Walter F. Forker, Glenn G. Neu- 
bauer, Ralph T. Baily, Harold J. McCar- 
ney and Cedric W. Tilberg. 

SEssions of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Conference Brotherhood followed the con- 
ference meeting. Highest rating for “The 
1944-45 Plan of Progress” went to St 
John’s Brotherhood, Pine Grove, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz pastor. Second went to Sf. 
Paul’s, Lititz, the Rev. Charles F. Trunk 
pastor, and third to St. Mark’s, Consho- 
hocken, Dr. Guy E. McCarney pastor. The 
Rev. William S. Avery, enlistment secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, spoke. 

New officers are: President, William R. 
Spangler, Conshohocken; vice-president, 
Clarence E. Kerschner, Pine Grove; sec- 
retary, Fred Hensler, Palmyra, N. J.; and 
treasurer, Henry K. Felix, Harrisburg. 

Pastor of the host church is the Rev. 
Ralph L. Wagner. 


Zion CuurcH, Landisville, the Rev. 
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| , TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
Free: THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


1946 Edition -- DORAN’S MINISTER’S MANUAL 


Compiled and edited by The Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. and 
The Rev. M. K. W. Heicher, Ph.D. 


Regular Price $2.50 


We are happy to offer to new members joining now THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 
the “one volume library” that has earned for itself a unique place in every min- 
ister’s library. Now in its twentieth edition, just off the press, this long accepted 
standard work book again offers a wealth of diversified material for the busy 
pastor of all denominations. Its broad scope of contents includes Sermon Outlines, 
Prayers, Poems, Hymns, Texts and subjects, Illustrations, Sermons for Children, 
Lenten Suggestions, Special Services and material for year-round reference. 
Conveniently arranged and concisely indexed. 


OBTAIN THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK ABSOLUTELY FREE 
BY JOINING THE RULPIT BOOK CLUB NOW! 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOO FEATURES OF THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 
CLUB INVOLVES 1. You oe aed menuired to buy any specific 
ee number of books during any period. You 
The thousands of ministers who belong to < A 
the PULFIT BOOK CLUB have found the 3%, BUe pone at all during the entire 
service of the club unique in the field of re- 2 You receive one book absolutely free 
ligious publishing. Through the facilities of with each three principal selections of 
the Club they are certain to keep themselves the Club that you purchase. 
informed about all the new books that are 3. For all other books purchased from the 
published that might be of interest to them Club, besides the principal selection, you 
and through the book dividend plan they receive a 25% dividend in free books. 
make substantial savings in the purchase of 4 you receive, each month, without cost to 
their books through the Pulpit Book Club. you, the Pulpit Book Club Bulletin, with 
r reviews of the latest books published of 
These free books can be given because of interest to the minister. These books are 
the large membership of the Pulpit Book selected from the hundreds of new titles 
Club and the saving that can be made in that appear each month — selected with 
the purchase of the books by the Club. This but one object in view—their value to 
saving is passed on to the members in the the minister. 
form of the free book dividends. 5. You have the privilege of returning for 
full credit, within 10 days, any books that 
The Pulpit Book Club was designed to be of you receive from the Club. 
service to the minister. The thousands of 6. Forms are provided, with each month’s 
ministers throughout the nation who have Bulletin, which you may use to indicate 
availed themselves of the facilities of the that you want no book at all sent to you, 


or that you wish another book instead of 


Club have found it truly “made to order” 
or in addition to the principal selection. 


for their book needs. 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. L115 

Please enroll my name in the PULPIT BOOK 
CLUB and send me FREE as my premium for join- 
ing the Pulpit Book Club THE 1946 DORAN’S 
MINISTER’S MANUAL. I am absolutely under no 
obligation to purchase any books if I do not choose 
to do so. You will send the BULLETIN each month 
and your principal selection unless I inform you to 
the contrary. I may substitute another book of my 
own choice, or indicate that I want no book at 
all sent. And I reserve the right to return for full 
credit within 10 days any books that I purchase 
from the Club and do not find satisfactory. For 
every three principal selections that I purchase, I 
am to receive one book free. . 


there are absolutely no obligations 
on your part whatsoever. There 
are no minimum books that you 
must purchase, and you may ter- 
minate your membership at any 
time. You receive the dividends 
for books bought from us, books 
that you would no doubt buy 
anyway, without the benefit of 
free book dividends. Books are of 
the utmost importance to each 
minister—avail yourself of the fa- 
cilities of the PULPIT BOOK 
CLUB and you will not only be 
kept informed of the publication 
of the most important books in 
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Harold L. Dietz pastor, observed its 35th 
anniversary Nov. 4-11. Dr. William C. 
Waltemyer, head of the department of 
Biblical literature at Gettysburg College, 
who had been Zion’s first full-time pastor, 
spoke Nov. 4. Other ministers who served 
the congregation were Pastors O. O. 
Leidich, J. W. Gentzler, H. E. Wieand, 
G. B. Harmon, E. A. Cooper and W. L. 
Ziegenfus. The celebration was climaxed 
on Armistice Day, when Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover, head of the department of prac- 
tical theology at Gettysburg Seminary, 
preached. 


y For 
Every Member 
of the Family 


THE STORY OF 
+THE BIBLE + 


For real appreciation 
of the Bible by old 
and young, there is no 
book to equal The 
Story of the Bible. 


Small children will 
enjoy hearing the ‘‘old, 
old Story” read aloud. 
Teen-agers will want 
to read it themselves. 
All will be fascinated 
by its style and rever- 
ence, 52 great chapters. § 
Illustrated by the 
colorful Copping paint- 
ings. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


$495 


at your bookstore 


ABINCDON 
COKESBURY 


Dr. Oscar Carson, Director of Evangel- 
ism for the Board of Social Missions, spent 
four days in St. John’s Parish, Pine Grove, 
the Rev. Lester M. Utz pastor, conducting 
an evangelistic visitation. The visitation 
campaign was conducted on a community- 
wide basis by seven congregations of Lu- 
theran, Reformed and United Brethren 
denominations. It followed a religious sur- 
vey which provided data on 3,000 persons. 

Fifty persons from the seven congrega- 
tions worked under Dr. Carlson in the 
visitation, making calls on more than 100 
prospects for church membership. 

ScuuyLK1tL Dyistricr of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synodical Luther League 
held its annual fall rally Nov. 16, in Zion 
Church, Ashland, the Rev. John N. Weaver 
pastor. The Rev. Lester B. Lutz, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Mahanoy City, spoke. 
Delegations were present from Minersville, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pine Grove, Gordon, 
Mahanoy City, and Ashland. 


President Fry Speaks in Pine Grove 


Pottsville Area Initiates Busy Season 
By Apam E, Potcrack 


PottsvittE—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was 
speaker at the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of St. John’s Church, Pine Grove, 
the Rev. Lester M. Utz pastor, on Oct. 28. 


Representatives of 12 
PENNSYLVANIA parishes of the Potts- 
ville Conference par- 
ticipated in this significant anniversary. A 
pageant written by Mrs. Ellis L. Goddall 
and directed by Mrs. Bruce L. Christ was 
presented on the evening of the same day. 
A released-time school has been insti- 
tuted as a part of the educational program 
of St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon. Pastor 
Adam E. Polcrack is being assisted by a 
corps of five teachers, members of the con- 
gregation, who have had teaching experi- 
ence in the public schools. One hundred 
twenty-one boys and girls, from grades 
one to twelve inclusive, are enrolled in the 
school. 
In Pottsville, provision has been made. 
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for the released time instruction of all 
children of the seventh and eighth grades. 
| Two community schools have been estab- 
lished. The Protestant school has an en- 
rollment of 300 and is manned by a staff 
of 12 teachers, including two pastors. 
Mrs. J. H. Umbenhen, widow of the late 
|Dr. Umbenhen, former pastor of Trinity 
/Church, Pottsville, passed on to her re- 
ward on Oct. 4, after having reached the 
age of 82. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. E. W. Weber, with inter- 
ment in Mt. Hope Cemetery, Myerstown, 
where Pastor Umbenhen is buried. 
Chaplain Israel A. S. Yost, a former res- 
ident of Orwigsburg, was the guest speaker 
_ at a recent service in St. Paul’s Church, 
Orwigsburg. St. Paul’s Church also played 
host recently to the Boy Scouts of Orwigs- 
-\burg. Court of Honor ceremonies included 
_|the presentation of certificates to scouts 
_jcompleting requirements for the “Pro Deo 
| et Patria Award” of the Lutheran Church. 
. The Rev. G. Elson Ruff, editor of THE 
LUTHERAN, was the speaker at the Rally 
| Day service of St. Matthew’s Church, 
| Schuylkill Haven, the Rev. J. W. Wolfe 
_ pastor. Dr. Ruff, former pastor of Christ 
Church, Schuylkill Haven, spoke on the 
importance of individual work in carrying 
out God’s objectives in the church. 
Leadership Training Schools are in ses- 
sion at Christ Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
and St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon. Five 
congregations are co-operating in the 
Schuylkill Haven school, which has an en- 
rollment of 72. Trinity Church, Pottsville, 
is co-operating with St. Paul’s, Port Car- 
bon, with a total enrollment of 32. 
The Rev. E. H. Smoll, D.D., pastor 
~ emeritus of Christ Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, was honored recently upon the 
59th anniversary of his pastorate. Mrs. 
J. O. Henry, matron of the Topton Or- 
phans’ Home, brought the anniversary 
message. Pastor Smoll, who served Christ 
Church for 50 years, has preached 6,182 
sermons during his ministry. He has of- 
ficiated at 1,256 funerals, 2,405 baptisms, 710 
weddings. He has administered the Lord’s 
Supper to 76,071 persons, and. has of- 
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ficiated at the confirmation of 1,672 young 
people. 

Luther Leagues of the Pottsville Confer- 
ence held their Workers’ Rally at Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, on Oct. 23. Mr. Robert 
Bader, superintendent of Trinity Sunday 
school, was the speaker. The Thanksgiving 
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Everybody Wonders 
What's Ahead... 


but the future holds no financial worries 
when you have an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 


Tn the more than 100 years the American 
Bible Society Annuity Plan has operated, it 
has met and triumphed over every world con- 
dition—depression, inflation, deflation, civil 
strife, world war. For no matter what condi- 
tions prevail, payments as high as 7% are sent 
out promptly twice a year without fail, bring- 
ing security and longer life to thousands. 

Let us tell you of this remarkable plan which 
has worked so long without a single loss to 
any annuity holder—and which entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions. Send for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives? which tells 
how you can give and receive generously at 
the same time, 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
American Bible Society, 

Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. ] 
| (] Please send me, without obligation, your ] 
booklet entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
| C1 TI enclose $.rrrssssses- for the world-wide distribue 

| tion of the Scriptures. 
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Memorials 
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Murals y ik 
Chancel Renovations [lll 


Stained Glass 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$259 to $500 
single 

~ $4.00 to *7.00 Double 


ah 5 minutes to Times Square 
Be Wie fr ap ant buat 
Prince George 
14 East 28th St. 

Hotel 14) Yorn, NY. 


Charles F; Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


We will be glad...to 
give you detailed help with 
your organ specifications. 


°Send for 
brochure 


VESTMENTS 

for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies - Etc. 

> Catalog free on request 
», The C. E. Ward Co. 

New London, Ohio 


Rally of the group was held in St. John’s 
Church, Auburn, Nov. 20. 

More than 200 women attended the 41st 
annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Pottsville Confer- 
ence, which was held on Oct. 30 in St. 
John’s and Zion’s churches in Tamaqua. 
Speakers included the Rev. Andrew Som- 
mese, pastor of St. Peter’s Italian Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia; Miss Hazel Naugle, 
Lewistown, a member of the staff of An- 
dhra Christian College in India; and the 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, Spring Grove, 
who served three years in the Southwest 
Pacific as a U. S. Navy chaplain. 

The Youth Program of the Pottsville 
Conference was the topic of discussion at 
the October meeting of the Pastoral As- 
sociation, which was held at Emanuel 
Church, Nuremberg, the Rev. L. K. Mohr 
pastor. Pastor Walter Drumm, Auburn, 
presented a paper and led ‘a discussion - 
on the subject. The Rev. E. R. Acker, 
Schuylkill Haven, was elected president, 
succeeding the Rev. A. E. Polcrack. 

Church singers of Minersville are play- 
ing an important part in the development 
of a Community Carol Chorus which will 
revive the old custom of Christmas car- 
oling in Minersville. Among the churches 
co-operating are Zion’s and English. 

Churches of Pine Grove are co-operat- 
ing in the taking of a religious census in 
that borough. Teams of visitors from all 
churches are engaged in the numeration. 

The Pre-Advent Retreat of the Potts- 
ville Conference was held Nov. 26, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Port Carbon. 


Indiana Woman Writes Catechetics Guide 


Miss Mary E. Brimmer, director of re- 
ligious education at Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has published a book for 
catechetical instruction entitled, “In The 
Days of Thy Youth.” Miss Brimmer has 
taught in the public schools of Fort Wayne, 
and for the past three years has given 
full time to the educational program of 
Trinity Church, where she leads a staf 
of more than 100 teachers and workers. 
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0: Study of the Scriptures 


Designed to aid the Bible student, pastor, or any reader 
to understand more fully the meaning, message, and back- 
ground of the Book of Books. 


THE WESTMINSTER ® Based on the universally 
accepted “Davis” Diction- 


Dictiona i ary, enlarged to include the 
latest discoveries in Biblical 

v philology, geography, and 
of the history. Unique in its schol- 

arly thoroughness and use- 

fulness to readers of the 


Bible Bible. “Unsurpassed . . . 

This is the one | have waited 
for!” — Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
16 pages of new full-color 
Revised by relief maps, 145 line draw- 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN — ‘ngs, 680 pages. 
69e" x94", $3.50 


By JOHN D. DAVIS 


THE WESTMINSTER © The thost authentic and 
graphic Biblical atlas in ex- 


F z istence. 114 large pages 
Historical 34 relief maps in full ccion 
four pages of historical and 


Stlas to archaeological data for 


each map. Complete list of 

a geographical points index- 

the Bible ed for quick location on the 
maps. “Magnificent... The 

Edited by most complete tool of its 


kind in print.” — Philadel- 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT Bhia Record 


and FLOYD V. FILSON Max 1572. $3.50 


At all bookstores, or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Box 506, Phila, 5, Penna. 
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An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 
for Christians 


Event in 


Eternity 
by Paul Scherer 


DR. CHARLES B. FOELSCH, 
President of Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, says of this 
thrilling new book: 

“Paul Scherer writes of Isaiah, 
and his pen becomes a wand. The 
ancient prophet leaps to life be- 
fore our startled eyes. His words 
—really not his words, but God’s 
—are revealed as pure fire, and 
then burn their way through our 
cold hearts to the very core of 
our life and set our souls aflame. 


“Here is an altar heaped up 
high with the live coals of God. 
Put in your tongs and take for 
yourself what you will. The divine 
fire may yet bring radiance to 
your soul.” 


$2.00 at your bookseller. 
s=== HARPER & BROTHERStess 
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Lutheran Charities Council Holds 
First Annual Meeting © 
By Georce B. McCreary 


Tue First ANNUAL MeetiINe of the Lu- 
theran Charities Council of Wisconsin was 
held Nov. 12 at Fond du Lac. 

Organized in March, the council aims at 
development of an adequate social wel- 

: fare program in the state 
WISCONSIN through strengthening Lu- 
theran charitable, health 

and welfare agencies. 

More than half of the 23 Lutheran char- 
ities in Wisconsin belong to the organ- 
ization headed by Dr. William G. Sodt 
of the American Lutheran Church. 

In this initial. newsletter from a new 
correspondent we bring you news of the 
ULC from America’s Dairyland. There 
are 58 ULC congregations in Wisconsin. 
Of this number 57 belong to the Wiscon- 
sin Conference, the Rev. William Niebling 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa, 
president. The remaining congregation, 
Holy Trinity, Superior, of which the Rev. 
George Koehler is pastor, belongs to the 
Central Conference. 

Farra Cuurcy, South Beloit, Ill., is the 
only congregation of the conference lo- 
cated outside Wisconsin. The Rev. Finn 
H. Hansen is pastor. 

Sister Mrna Pape observed her 25th an- 
niversary as parish deaconess in Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, Sept. 30. Dr. William 
Sodt, administrator of Milwaukee Hos- 
pital, and Dr. John F. Fedders, a member 
of the Deaconess board of the ULC, made 
the anniversary addresses. Dr. A. A. 
Zinck, pastor of the congregation, con- 
ducted the services. 

Trinity Church, Kenosha, has acquired 
a new electric organ. 

Lake Park CuurcH, Milwaukee, has 
called senior seminarian George T. L. 
Jacobsen, a member of the congregation 
attending Northwestern Seminary, as 
assistant pastor. Mr. Jacobson will assume 
his new duties in January. 

Catvary CuurcH, Antigo, burned the 
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_|mortgage on its church at a public service, 

|Sept. 23. This signifies freedom from the 
debt entailed in 1932. 

Pastors of the church have been the 
Rev. Lyle C. Burns, the Rev. H. T. Ras- 
mussen, and the Rev. J. F. Eshbaugh. The 
Rev. Louis Piehl, present pastor, took 
charge of the congregation in. 1943. It is 
served jointly with St. John’s Church, 
Polar. 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding, synod president, 
and the Rev. C. A. Kipps of Marshfield, 
who was the chief leader in the organ- 
ization of the congregation, spoke. 

Hoty Triniry, Marshall, dedicated a 
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Hammond organ on Sept. 30, as a memo- 
rial to the charter members of the con- 
gregation. Pastor Frank O. Broesicke has 
been appointed by the Department of Min- 
istry to Service Men to contact all re- 
turnees in his community. His other par- 
ish, St. Paul’s, Waterloo, plans interior 
decoration of the church. 

St. Mark’s Cuurcu, Jefferson, presented 
its pastor, the Rev. Carl F. Schneider, a 
set of stoles, and then added to the ex- 
pression of its affection by giving him a 
birthday cake, presents and money. 

There will be two conference summer 
camps in successive weeks at Green Lake 
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Chicago 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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from July 28 to August 10. Applicants are 
urged to register early. 

Tue Rev. Joun F. EsHBavuGH, supply pas- 
tor at Antigo and Polar during 1941, has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Gut- 
tenberg, Iowa. 

Tue Rev. JEROME Mutter, formerly pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Burlington, Iowa, 
has assumed the pastorate of Atonement 
Church, Racine, of which Dr. John I. 
Meck was the pastor for almost 20 years 
until his death on April 30. 

EvipENcE of the high degree of literacy 


- among Lutherans in Wisconsin is indi- 


cated by the fact that First United Church, 
Sheboygan, has placed THe LUTHERAN in 
the church budget, and sends the official 
paper to every family in the parish, in 
addition to sending The Foreign Missionary. 
St. Luxke’s CHurcu, Waukesha, the Rev. 
L. Glenn Cloninger, pastor, has joined the 
effort to add more light to the lives of 
literate Lutherans by taking 425 subscrip- 
tions to The Foreign Missionary, thus 
sending this magazine into every home. 
Curist CHurcH, Sharon, the Rev. Leb- 
beus Woods, pastor, celebrated a century 
of service with a historical pageant, Sept. 
27, and with worship services Sept. 30. 
Speakers were Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
Chicago; the Rev. Luther Mueller, Har- 
vard, Ill.; the Rev. J. M. Schedler, Vic- 
toria, Texas; the Rev. E. A. Kreppert, 
Rockford, Ill.; Dr. T. B. Hersch, Forres- 
ton, Ill., and F. A. Berg, Beloit, Wis. 


New Service Pastor in Washington 


The Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, pastor, 
at the Lutheran Service Center in Kansas 
City, Mo., has been transferred to the cen- 
ter at Washington, D. C. He succeeds the 
Rev. Carl A. Becker. 

The Washington Center is also head- 
quarters for the ministry to civilian war’ 
workers, under the Division of American 
Missions. Two full-time women workers 
carry on this work under the supervision 
of the director of the center. More than 
30 local churches provide refreshments at 
the center canteen. 
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THE AUGSBURG TEACHER says: “A mine of illustrative material .. . 


quotations and stories from many sources.” 
FORTY-ONE YEARS’ SUPREMACY 
Successful from the first, ‘“‘Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide’’ has steadily grown in influence 


until its teaching supremacy is universally recognized. The thousands of 
teachers and ministers who have given it a top place among Lesson helps know its wide 
range of help and interpretation and turn to it each year as something indispensable to 
them in their work. Avoid delay by ordering early! 
SUBSTANTIAL BINDING FOR A YEAR’S ROUGH USAGE 

All Book Stores — $2.25 Delivered. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
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In CONCLUSION 


ONLY ONCE HAVE I EVER BEEN RESPON- 
sible for a pastor moving from one par- 
ish to another. And that pastor is im- 
aginary, the Rev. Jerry Lathrop. 

Last summer I suggested to Mrs. 
Irvin, author of “The Lathrop Family,” 
that it might be well along about Nov. 
1 for the Lathrops to move to a new 
parish and start over. Various changes 
were to be made in THe LUTHERAN 
about that time; so why not a change 
for the Lathrops? 

I had to pay for my reckless advice 
when the Lathrops actually left Bor- 
denville. Mrs. Irvin wrote the story so 
vividly, with such accurate faithfulness 
to life, that I went through all the 
heartbreak of the Lathrops in parting 
with their Bordenville congregation. As 
a pastor I have twice been in that sit- 
uation, and know that just about the 
saddest thing which can happen to a 
minister and his family is to say good- 
by to people they have loved and 
served. Relations of a pastor and his 
people are close, intensely important, 
so that the break comes as a major 
tragedy. Even though the new congre- 
gation is helpful and friendly, there is 
much suffering in a change of parish. 

Mrs. Irvin, being a woman instead of 
a mere man, can see the problem not 
only of the pastor but also of his wife 
and children. When you read next 
week about Joan’s crying spell, you 
will witness life exactly and real- 
istically as it engulfs any youngster 
making a difficult adjustment to a new 
situation. 

In my opinion, no one else has writ- 
ten such a truthful, significant story of 
life in a parsonage—and in a modern 
American congregation—as Mrs. Irvin 
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is writing week by week in THE Lu- 
THERAN. Her insight is amazing, her 
skill in story-telling is first rate. 

§ 


We or Tue LUTHERAN STAFF HAVE 
been working diligently during the last 
month to move the publication sched- 
ule forward four or five days. There 
will be irregularity for a little while 
longer, but eventually you should be 
getting your paper a good bit sooner 
than formerly. That means that we 
shall be closing some of the gap be- 
tween the time things happen and the 
time you get our report. 

PERHAPS IT WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER | 
for us if 300 or 400 people had written 
in this past month and said they don’t 
like Te LuTHERAN as it is now appear- 
ing. Then we could have taken things 
easy, and excused ourselves by saying, 
“Well, they won’t like it, no matter 
what we do. So what’s the use?” 

Instead of receiving such letters we 
have had an avalanche of praise and 
approval. Of course this makes us work 
harder, to try to justify the kindness 
and good will of all those who eM | 
spoken well of our work. 


A QUESTION has been asked about oud | 
book reviews. Clergymen read them 
but not a majority of laymen. It is true 
that many of the books we review are 
of special interest to pastors. But man 
would be quite as helpful to others. O 
course they are not entertaining books) 
They are serious in purpose. But we 
would all be better off if we selected . 
a few of those suited to our needs, or-. 
dered them, and read them carefully. 


Elon Kapf 


The Lutheran) 


Use BOOKS 


Kingdom Pathfinders 


By George Drach 


Here are brief biographies of outstanding mis- 
sionaries who have served the United Lutheran 
Church, and former bodies now in this group, 
in foreign fields. Price 60 cents. 


Thousands of readers 


have acclaimed it 


The Pastor as a 


ee ee Personal Counselor 
By Carl J. Schindler 


This manual will serve the average pastor who 
is interested in getting a broad grasp on what 
is involved in personal counseling. Price $1.25. 


PO aTHEATAL Es of the 
WIDOWS’ SONS 


By Robert H. Gearhart, Jr. 


This is the story of the men who built Israel's 
temples through the ages, groping their way in 
the darkness searching for a God who could 
not be made by men. Their search is culminated 
in the full revelation brought by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Illustrated, price $1.00. 


eoiTeo 


NGusTA® 


Cheer and Spontual Comfort 
For the Body and the Soul 


Parish Practice 
By Paul J. Hoh 


The principles underlying competent parish ad- 
ministration and their practical application, form 
the basis for this book. Dr. Hoh's warm, human 
style of writing makes this manual enjoyable as 
well as worthwhile reading. Price, $2.50. 


What Matters 


By Walton H. Greever 


ON WINGS 
OF HEALING 


By John W. Doberstein 


A book that ministers to the sick 
and shut-in with hope and cour- 


age for their suffering. It is a 


collection of prayers and read- 
ings to meet the needs of people The essentials of Christian faith are explained 
in this sober, concise consideration of Christian 
truth. It is, in reality, thoughts about things that 


matter most! Price, 50 cents. 


in every sort of affliction. 


Price $2.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


for GIFTS 


The 


PENSION 
CHECK 


Arrives 


LAY PENSION PLAN 


“Those eligible for membership shall be lay employees of The 
United Lutheran Church in America, its constituent synods, 
boards, agencies, institutions and congregations who are en- 


rolled as members BY THEIR RESPECTIVE EMPLOYERS 
under the terms of agreements between the employers and the 
Pension Board.” 


“Each member shall contribute THROUGH HIS EMPLOYER 


an amount equivalent to 4 per cent of his salary.” 


“Each employer of a member shall contribute an amount equiva- 
lent to 4 per cent of the salary of such member.” 


The employer may make supplemental contributions to care for 
prior service. 


The text of the plan may be had for the asking. 


The Board of Pensions and Relief 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
709-713 MUHLENBERG BLDG., PHILA. 7, PA. 


